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What  price  Justice?  For  FY  ’98, 
the  tab  couid  top  out  at  $19.3B 


Whatever  ihe  true  naiure  of  the  reportedly 
uneasy  relationship  between  President  Clinton 
and  Attorney  Genera]  Janet  Reno,  when  it  comes 
to  budget  time,  it  appears  that  the  Justice 
Department  does  indeed  have  a friend  at  the 
White  House. 

During  the  four-plus  years  of  the  Clinton 
Administration,  the  Justice  Department  budget 
has  enjoyed  the  largest  aggregate  increase  — 69 
percent  — of  any  cabinet  department,  and  the 
budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1998.  if  approved 
by  Congress,  would  boost  that  figure  yet  again. 

The  1998  budget  request,  announced  on  Feb. 
6.  seeks  an  increase  of  4.9  percent,  to  a total  of 
S19.3  billion,  which  would  be  used  to  add 
hundreds  of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  boost  efforts  to  fight  youth  violence,  drug 
trafficking,  terrorism  and  illegal  immigration. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  maintained  that 
increased  funding  has  already  resulted  in 
measured  progress  in  a number  of  areas, 


including  a reduction  in  the  number  of  youth 
arrests  for  violent  crime,  a decline  in  overall 
cocaine  use.  the  pa.ssagc  of  anti-terrorism 
legislation  and  a record  number  of  criminal-alien 
deportations. 

"Our  1998  budget  request  will  enoble  us  to 
build  on  our  results  and  continue  our  battles 
against  youth  violence,  illicit  drugs,  terrorism  and 
illegal  immigration."  Reno  said. 

The  budget  request  is  driven  by  proposed 
increases  of  7.1  percent  for  the  FBI.  7 percent  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  13  percent 
for  the  Immigration  and  Natural  Service,  and  9. 1 
percent  for  Federal  prosecutors.  The  proposed 
budget  also  reflects  the  continued  dominance  of 
enforcement  and  interdiction  effons  in  the 
Administration's  anti-drug  program. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  budget  request: 

1 A $233-million  increase  to  crack  down  on 
drugs  and  youth  violence  through  enhanced  state 
and  local  assistance,  anti-truancy  and  intervention 


programs,  and  increased  prosccuiiuns. 

^ $1.4  billiun  for  the  Office  of  Community 
Onented  Pi>licc  Services,  which  will  use  the 
money  to  fund  the  hiring  of  approximately 
17,000  more  local  police  officers  The  hiring 
grants  would  bring  the  total  number  of  officers 
funded  to  about  80,000  of  the  100.000  promised 
by  President  Clinton  and  endorsed  by  the  1994 
Crime  Control  Act.  An  additional  $45  million 
would  be  used  to  fund  recruitment  grants  and  low 
enforcement  scholarships  programs,  including  the 
Police  Corps. 

i A 4-2-pcrccnl  overall  increase  in  funding  for 
drug-fighting  etfons,  including  16H  more  DEA 
agents.  The  funds  will  also  allow  the  addition  of 
56  new  FBI  agents  for  drug  investigations,  and 
37  more  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  to  prosecute 
such  cases. 

t $389  million  to  fund  countcr-lcrrorism 
programs,  including  hinng  23  FBI  agents  to  open 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Officials  await  fallout  from  report  on 
questionable  evidence  work  at 
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Join  us  in 

cyberspace! 

It’s  true!  Law  Enforcement 
News  now  has  its  own 
home  page  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  — LEN  Online  — 
as  part  of  our  continuing  in- 
formation outreach  to  the 
police  profession.  You  can 
access  the  page  at  http7/ 
www.lib.jjay.cuny.edu/1en. 


Findings  contained  in  a draft  ver- 
sion of  a damning  report  on  the  cred- 
ibility and  standards  of  the  FBI's  fo- 
rensic laboratory  have  prompted  an 
admission  by  a high-ranking  Federal  of- 
ficial that  improper  prosecutions  may 
have  resulted  from  questionable  work 
performed  by  the  lab. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Jamie  S. 
Gorelick  disclosed  on  Feb.  13  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  identified  at 
least  50  criminal  cases  affected  by  the 
problems  in  the  bureau's  world-re- 
nowned crime  lab.  and  said  the  num- 
ber could  go  higher 

The  admission  and  the  revelations 
about  the  crime  lab  come  at  a crucial 


The  Justice  Department  has 
launched  an  ambitious  strategy  to  iden- 
tify cffecuvc  responses  to  police  integ- 
rity concerns,  including  a plan  to  con- 
vene regional  community  policing  in- 
slituies.  and  workshops  to  allow  law 
enforcement  officials  to  explore  the  in- 
tegrity issue  and  trade  strategies. 

The  action  plan  was  included  “Po- 
lice Integrity:  Public  Service  with 
Honor.”  a report  released  Jan.  1 7 by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  which  out- 
lined proceedings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a landmark  symposium  held  in 
March  1996.  More  than  200  partici- 
pants. including  police  executives  and 
sheriffs,  rank-and-ftle  officers,  re- 
searchers, labor  leaders,  civil-liberties 
and  civil-rights  activists  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  attended  the  forum,  which 
was  sponsored  by  NU  and  the  Office 
of  Community  Oriented  Services. 

The  strategy  calls  for  further  dia- 
logue among  law  enforcement  officials 
on  critical  ethical  issues  at  the  Federal. 


time  for  the  Federal  Govemmeni,  which 
is  preparing  to  present  its  case  against 
the  two  men  charged  in  the  April  1995 
bombing  of  the  Federal  Building  m 
Oklahoma  City,  which  killed  168 
people. 

Last  month.  Ihe  FBI  reassigned 
three  laboratory  supervisors  who 
worked  extensively  on  the  case  against 
Hraothy  McVeigh  and  Terry  Nichols, 
the  accused  bombers,  while  Fredcnc 
Whitehurst,  the  scientist-agent  whose 
whistle-blowing  prompted  a two-year 
investigation  of  FBI  lab  operations  by 
the  Justice  Department’s  inspector  gen- 
eral. was  suspended  with  pay. 

Whitehurst  has  claimed  that  sloppy 


state  and  local  level.  NU  and  COPS  also 
plan  to  sponsor  regional  workshops 
aimed  at  giving  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials input  into  the  development  of  re- 
sponses to  integrity  issues. 

The  workshops  will  also  give  offi- 
cials a firsthand  look  at  departments 
with  excellent  track  records  pertaining 
to  integrity  issues,  and  will  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  informaunn  on  com- 
munity policing,  integrity  and  ethics. 

Among  the  main  points  of  the  ac- 
tion plan: 

1 The  establishment  of  several  Re- 
gional Community  Policing  Institutes 
throughout  the  country  to  deliver  po- 
licing training  and  technical  assistance. 

1 The  dissemination  by  COPS  of 
articles  on  community  policing,  integ- 
rity and  ethics  issues  and  descriptions 
of  model  pracuces  and  programs  related 
to  these  areas. 

1 NIJ-supported  grants  for  research 
on  police  integrity  based  on  key  topic 
areas  identified  at  the  1996  forum.  The 


condiiion.s  in  the  lab  invite  evidence 
coniammution,  that  employees  receive 
inadequate  training,  and  that  lab  results 
were  slanted  to  aid  prosecutions.  His 
suspension  was  the  result  of  a separate 
FBI  internal  investigation  of  media 
leaks  about  his  charges.  Whitehurst  re- 
portedly told  the  DoJ  inspector  general 
that  "incorTeci  results  were  going  to  the 
jury"  in  many  cases. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Justice  Department  lawyers  ore  review- 
ing hundreds  of  criminal  prosecutions 
identified  in  the  still-sealed  inspector 
general's  report  to  sec  whether  evidence 
from  (he  FBI  lab  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  defense  altumeys. 


Office  of  Science  and  Technology  is 
identifying  technology  that  could  be 
used  to  develop  early-warning  systems 
for  identifying  and  tracking  officers 
with  potential  problems. 

i Both  agencies  are  considering 
ways  to  iniiiate  case  studies  of  depart- 
ments with  excellent  track  records  per- 
taining to  integrity.  The  focus  of  the 
studies  would  be  on  departments  that 
have  fully  implemented  community 
policing  and  have  successfully  changed 
internal  systems  that  affect  integrity  as 
part  of  that  process.  “Hcaithy"  agen- 
cies with  a demonstrated  history  of  high 
standards  of  integrity  and  ethics  also 
would  be  studied. 

COPS  and  NU  arc  exploring  ways 
for  expert  work  groups  to  catalog  the 
information  about  the  agencies'  at- 
tributes that  have  allowed  them  to 
achieve  such  high  standards  of  integ- 
niy. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  who 
will  gel  a report  on  the  effort  at  the  end 


FBI  lab 

Gorelick,  who  acknowledged  lust 
month  that  the  inquiry  uncovered  "a 
senous  set  of  problems”  with  the  lab. 
added  that  DoJ  lawyers  hud  asked  stale 
and  Federal  prosecutors  in  the  50  cases 
identified  so  for  to  determine  whether 
the  findings  about  the  lab's  problems 
should  be  made  available  to  defense 
attorneys. 

The  findings  promise  to  pose  a ma- 
jor headache  for  Federal  prosecutors  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  case, 
which  is  scheduled  lo  go  to  trial  March 
3 1 On  Feb.  1 3.  the  judge  who  will  pre- 
side over  the  tnal  ordered  the  Justice 
Dcpurimcni  lo  give  defense  uttumeys 
Continued  on  Page  10 


of  fiscal  year  1997.  praised  the  effort. 
"Most  of  the  men  and  women  through- 
out this  country  hold  the  public  trust  as 
sacred.”  she  said.  ‘They  are  honest; 
they  arc  hard-working,  wonderful  pub- 
lic servants  who  approach  their  roles 
with  intcgnly  and  respect  Today's  re- 
port will  help  us  continue  to  identify 
those  officers  and  figure  out  how  to  rep- 
licate their  actions  across  the  face  of 
Amcnca." 

The  director  of  the  COPS  office. 
Joseph  E.  Brann,  said  the  strategy  will 
help  law  enforcement  avoid  mistakes 
that  have  led  to  scandal  for  police  agen- 
cies. 

■'This  report  is  a positive  step  toward 
finding  the  nature  of  what  makes  a law 
enforcement  agency  one  of  iniegniy 
and  honor.”  said  Brann  ”lf  wc  can  learn 
what  makes  a deportment  and  its  per- 
sonnel perform  to  these  highest  of  ethi- 
cal standards,  we  can  shore  data  with 
all  those  involved  in  this  most  impor- 
tant and  honorable  profession.” 


Hoping  to  avoid  past  mistakes,  DoJ 
launches  sweeping  integrity-control  effort 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Of- 
ficer Brian  T.  Gibwn,  27.  a six-year 
police  veteran,  was  shot  to  death  Feb. 
S while  silting  in  his  patrol  car  at  a red 
light.  The.  alleged  killer.  Murthcll 
Nathaniel  Dean,  23,  was  apparently 
seeking  revenge  after  being  ejected 
from  a nearby  nightclub  by  another  of- 
ficer, authonties  said. 

MAINE  ■—  There  were  fewer  rapes, 
burglaries,  robbenes  and  adult  assaults 
in  Sanford  in  1996  than  1995,  accord- 
ing to  police  statistics,  but  juvenile  ar- 
rcst.s  for  assault  jumped  by  32  percent 
during  the  same  penod. 

MARYLAND  - State  officials  have 
cited  snowstorms,  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, public  education  efforts  and  a 
police  campaign  against  aggressive 
drivers  to  explain  a 28-year  low  in  traf- 
fic fatalities  lust  year  and  an  apparent 
drop  in  traffic  tickcUs  us  well.  In  1996, 
610  motorists  were  killed,  us  compared 
with  684  m I99S.  While  statistics  are 
incomplete,  it  also  appears  that  the  per- 
centage of  accidents  caused  by  drunken 
drivers  fell,  from  36  percent  in  1995  to 
34  percent  in  1996. 

Legislation  was  introduced  by 
House  leaders  in  February  that  would 
allow  police  to  write  tickets  instead  of 
making  arrests  for  such  crimes  us  pro.s- 
titution  and  assault.  The  bill’s  sponsor, 
Delegate  Samuel  Rosenberg  (D.-Balti- 
more)  said  police  sometimes  overlook 
minor  offenses  because  they  don't  have 
the  time  to  take  violators  to  a bcwking 
facility  and  fill  out  the  paperwork.  Po- 
lice are  already  empowered  to  issue  ci- 
tations for  disorderly  conduct,  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erly. Rosenberg's  bill  would  add 
assault,  prostitution,  littering,  trespass- 
ing imd  some  gambling  offenses. 

Those  charged  with  drunken  driv- 
ing in  Montgomery  County  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  have  their  cnminal 
records  wiped  clean  after  successfully 
completing  a diversion  program.  Slate’s 
Attorney  Robert  L.  Dean  said  he  will 
phase  out  the  six-year-old  experimen- 
tal program  as  of  March  1 because  it 
has  not  been  meeting  it.s  goal.  Lawyers 
said  the  program,  intended  for  first-time 
offenders,  had  procedural  loopholes 
that  allowed  offenders  to  keep  rc-en- 
tenng  the  program  because  records  of 
earlier  DUI  offenses  were  erased. 

NEW  YORK  — Libono  Bcllomo  and 
Michael  Generoso.  the  alleged  acting 
boss  and  acting  underboss  of  the 
Genovese  crime  family,  pleaded  guilty 
Feb.  10  to  extortion  conspiracy  charges 
in  a case  stemming  from  mob  control 
at  the  Feast  of  San  Gennaro  in  Little 
Italy.  The  pleas,  along  with  those  of  four 
other  defendants,  interrupted  jury  se- 
lection in  a trial  that  resulted  from  at- 
tempts to  end  mob  control  of  the  popu- 
lar street  festival.  Prosecutors  allege 
that  over  the  past  70  years,  the  mob 


charged  vendors  high  rents  and  pock- 
eted the  proceeds  rather  than  sending 
the  money  to  charities. 

New  York  City  police  dogs  are  be- 
ing outfitted  with  bulletproof  vests  that 
will  protect  them  when  they  are  carry- 
ing infrared  video  cameras  into  build- 
ings to  search  for  suspects. 

A Quinnipiuc  College  poll  released 
this  month  showed  that  by  a 2-to- 1 ra- 
tio, New  Yorkers  believe  newly  hired 
police  officers  should  be  required  to  live 
in  the  city.  The  Patrolmen’s  Benevo- 
lent Association  is  reportedly  in  favor 
of  a scries  of  incentives  proposed  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  to  get  police 
officers  to  live  in  the  city,  but  would 
oppose  any  requirement  that  would  be 
retroactive.  One  such  incentive  would 
be  extra  points  on  Civil  Service  exams. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Rob- 
ert Loigc  Jr . 34,  was  arrested  Feb.  7 
and  charged  with  trafficking  in  child 
pornography  over  the  Internet.  Lorge 
allegedly  transmitted  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures to  an  undercover  Federal  agent  in 
January.  Prosecutors  said  the  photos 
showed  pre-adolescents,  mostly  girls, 
naked  or  engaged  m sexual  activities. 

Following  the  release  this  month  of 
a report  showing  u 48-pcrcent  increase 
in  violence  in  New  York  City  schools. 
Schools  Chancellor  Rudy  Crew  and 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  appear  to  be 
moving  closer  to  an  agreement  that 
would  give  police  greater  control  of  the 
city’s  most  troubled  schools. 

The  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  an- 
nounced lust  month  that  it  will  create  a 
special  committee  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  those  in  law  enforcement.  Labor  of- 
ficials say  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee of  Police  and  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  will  speak  for  officers  from  1 68 
agencies  ucros.s  the  state. 

New  York  City  police  Det.  Frank 
Dimano,  who  has  worked  at  the  police 
firing  range  for  20  years,  was  charged 
this  month  with  consorting  with  known 
criminals,  giving  false  statements  to 
investigators  and  selling  ammunition  to 
a mob-connected  fence.  Some  of  the 
ammunition  he  allegedly  sold  may  in- 
clude ussuult-nfle  bullets  that  can  pen- 
etrate police  body  armor,  sources  said, 

A state  audit  has  found  that  New 
York  City  police  olficers  arc  off  the  job 
anywhere  from  90  minutes  to  three 
hours  when  they  have  to  get  the  tires 
on  squad  curs  changed.  The  audit  pro- 
jected that  police  made  6,438  tire- 
chunging  tnps  in  1995,  adding  up  to 
14,486  hours  of  lost  patrol  time  and 
$484,702  in  police  salaries  By  hiring 
nine  civilians  to  change  tires,  the  city 
could  have  saved  $404,000  in  1995  and 
$4.6  million  over  the  next  lOycars,  said 
state  Controller  Curl  McCall. 

New  York  City’s  No.  2 police  offi- 
cial. First  Deputy  Commissioner 
Tosano  Simonetti  is  reportedly  about  to 
retire  and  take  a six-figure  private  se- 
curity job.  Simonetti.  63.  is  said  to  be 
seeking  a tax-free  disability  pension 
that,  if  approved,  will  bring  him 
$100,000  annually  for  life. 

A gang  of  five  ordinary  Long  Island 
housewives  made  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  working  as  drug  "mules”  for  a 
sophisticated  cocaine  and  heroin  net- 
work, Federal  agents  said  Feb.  19.  The 


five  "housewives  for  hire,"  all  in  their 
20s,  allegedly  made  a combined  total 
of  about  1 S trips  to  Latin  American  and 
Europe,  earning  as  much  as  $10,000 
each  time.  The  women  knew  one  an- 
other from  school  and  from  dance  clubs 
where  they  hung  out  together. 

An  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Luftin 
MurTcll.  who  died  Feb.  9 in  New  York 
City  police  custody,  has  proved  incon- 
clusive. Murrell,  27.  died  after  an  al- 
tercation with  police  and  an  emergency 
medical  technician  who  were  transport- 
ing him  to  a hospital  for  treatment  of  a 
stab  wound  he  incurred  in  a fight  with 
his  wife.  A lieutenant  and  two  police 
officers  were  injured  in  the  fight. 

A Federal  jury  on  Feb.  10  found 
Lemrick  Nelson  Jr.  guilty  of  civil  rights 
violations  in  in  the  199]  stabbing  death 
of  a Hasidic  Jew.  The  victim.  Yankel 
Rosenbaum,  was  killed  dunng  rioting 
in  the  Crown  Heights  section  of  Brook- 
lyn in  the  aftermath  of  a car  accident 
that  killed  u black  child.  Nelson,  21 . had 
been  acquitted  of  state  murder  charges 
in  1992,  but  the  verdict  so  infuriated 
the  community  and  local  politicians  that 
a Federal  investigation  was  conducted. 
Another  defendant,  Charles  Price,  43. 
was  also  convicted  on  civil  rights 
charges  for  inciting  the  attack  against 
Rosenbaum,  a 29-year-old  doctoral  stu- 
dent from  Australia. 

A New  York  City  police  officer. 
Trevor  Elcock,  was  suspended  follow- 
ing his  arrest  on  charges  of  trying  to 
sexually  assault  a woman. 

Former  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner William  Bratton  is  advising 
police  officials  in  Budapest.  Hungary, 
on  how  to  combat  that  city’s  rising 
crime  problem.  Every  category  of  crime 
increased  in  Hungary  during  1996,  ac- 
cording to  information  released  by  the 
chief  prosecutor. 

New  York  City’s  911  operators 
failed  27  out  of  33  times  to  recognise 
the  lapping  code  used  by  deuf  people 
at  fire  and  police  alarm  boxes,  accord- 
ing to  Police  Department  documents 
submitted  last  month  m u suit  brought 
by  the  Civic  Association  of  the  Deaf  of 
New  York  City  to  keep  the  current  sys- 
tem of  street  alarm  boxes.  Some  4,000 
boxes  — nearly  one-quarter  of  the  city’s 
total  — were  shut  down  m 1995  as  part 
of  on  expenment  to  sec  if  the  city  could 
do  without  them.  Deuf  people  con  use 
the  cull  box  microphones  to  alert  dis- 
patchers by  using  a prearranged  series 
of  taps  on  the  box’s  microphone. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Philadel- 
phia District  Attorney’s  office  this 
month  asked  that  1 1 more  criminal  con- 
victions be  thrown  out  because  the 
cases  were  tainted  by  former  police  of- 
ficers who  were  convicted  of  framing 
suspects  and  committing  peijury.  The 
reversals  would  bring  to  282  the  num- 
ber of  cases  dumped  in  the  last  two 
years  because  of  a corruption  scandal. 

More  than  121  people  were  kept 
locked  in  a check-cashing  store  in  Phila- 
delphia Feb  7 while  police  searched 
each  one  to  make  sure  none  were  the 
robbers  who  hod  tried  to  hold  up  the 
store  earlier.  The  check -cashing  agency, 
the  Financial  Exchange,  was  the  target 
of  an  elaborate  robbery  scheme  that 
included  hostage-taking  and  the  kidnap- 
ping of  one  employee’s  4-year-old 
daughter  and  1 2-year -old  son. 


ALABAMA  — Walter  Leroy  Moody, 
already  serving  seven  life  sentences 
without  parole  for  a string  of  mail 
bombings,  was  sentenced  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair  last  month  for  the  murder 
of  Federal  appellate  Judge  Robert 
Vance,  who  was  killed  when  he  opened 
a package  addressed  to  him  in  1989. 
The  bomb  also  seriously  injured 
Vance’s  wife.  Prosecutors  contend  that 
Moody.  61.  of  Rex.  Ga..  was  obsessed 
with  winning  the  reversal  of  a 1972 
conviction  for  possessing  a pipe  bomb. 

ARKANSAS  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  February  that  Clay  Ford, 
convicted  in  the  1980  death  of  a state 
trooper,  must  be  retned  in  the  same 
Mississippi  County  court  and  by  the 
same  judge  who  sentenced  him  to  death 
in  1981.  Ford's  conviction  was  dis- 
missed because  blacks  were  excluded 
from  his  juiy. 

FLORIDA  — A Jacksonville  police 
officer  was  suspended  for  10  days  Feb. 
4 for  failing  to  check  on  a woman  who 
later  became  a murder  victim.  Officer 
Charles  Johnson  said  he  did  not  go  to 
her  house  because  of  the  dogs  in  her 
yard.  Hiree  hours  later  she  was  dead. 

Two  St.  Lucie  County  sheriff's 
deputies  were  fired  and  five  others  were 
disciplined  earlier  this  month  for  taunt- 
ing an  inmate  who  eventually  died  of  a 
cocaine  overdose.  Anderson  Tate  ap- 
parently swallowed  some  of  the  drug 
he  was  carrying  when  he  was  arrested 
in  December  for  driving  without  a li- 
cense plate  and  without  a valid  license. 
The  three-hour  episode  of  deputies 
making  fun  of  the  chair-bound  Tate’s 
moans  and  cries  for  help  was  captured 
on  videotape  by  a jail  surveillance  cam- 
era. Jail  officials  did  not  become  con- 
cerned about  the  22-year-old  man's 
health  until  he  went  into  convulsions 
and  stopped  breathing.  He  died  1 1 hours 
later  in  the  hospital. 

GEORGIA  — A bill  that  would  allow 
police  to  seize  the  vehicles  of  men  so- 
liciting prostitutes  was  approved  this 
month  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  vehicles  would  then  be  resold 
to  finance  substance-abuse  programs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A Durham 
police  task  force  aimed  at  solving  and 
preventing  crimes  against  new  Hispanic 
immigrants  broke  ties  in  February  with 
the  city’s  largest  Latino  community 
group.  El  Centro  Hispano.  Det.  Sgt.  A J. 
Carter,  who  heads  the  task  force,  said 
that  members  of  the  unit  who  arrived 
at  a meeting  to  discuss  crime  preven- 
tion were  asked  by  the  group  to  leave 
because  the  gathenng  was  only  for  His- 
panics.  Eventually,  the  group  voted  to 
allow  the  police  to  stay,  but  criticized 
the  task  force  as  being  ineffective. 

TEN  N ESSEE  ■—  The  requirements  for 
parolees  who  wish  to  move  to  the  state 
were  tightened  by  executive  order  Feb. 
13.  Felons  must  have  an  immediate 
family  member  who  has  lived  in  the 
state  for  three  years. 

An  investigation  by  the  Shelby 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  internal 
affairs  bureau  culminated  in  the  arrests 


of  three  deputy  jailers  Jan.  3 1 on  drug 
charges.  The  men.  whose  names  were 
not  released,  were  charged  in  felony 
warrants.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
department's  internal  affairs  bureau  has 
intercepted  jail-bound  marijuana  and 
five  pounds  of  crack  cocaine  — the 
largest  haul  of  crack  ever  taken  by  West 
Tennessee  authorities. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
began  hearings  Feb.  12  on  complaints 
that  it  takes  up  to  10  months  to  get  a 
handgun  permit.  With  almost  4.000 
people  applying  each  month,  it  can  take 
up  to  three  months  before  fingerprints 
arc  taken.  Under  a new  law,  background 
checks  and  fingerprints  are  required. 

VIRGINIA  — State  Trooper  M.D. 
Spangler  was  convicted  of  reckless 
driving  Feb.  13  for  causing  a fatal  col- 
lision while  chasing  a speeder.  Spangler 
will  remain  on  duty,  however,  unless 
his  license  is  suspended.  A Smyth 
County  Circuit  Court  jury  recom- 
mended that  he  pay  the  maximum 
$2,500  fine  but  serve  #o  jail  time  for 
the  1995  crash  that  killedaminister  and 
injured  his  wife.  Lieut.  Col.  W.G. 
Massengill,  director  of  field  operiitions 
for  the  State  Police,  said  Spangler  was 
following  policy  for  catching  speeders, 
but  the  verdict  will  prompt  a review  of 
high-speed  chases.  Spangler  was  going 
nearly  100  miles  per  hour  when  he  lost 
control  of  his  cruiser  on  1-8 1 . bounced 
off  the  guardrail  and  into  the  Shenks’ 
vehicle.  The  speeder,  clocked  at  89 
mph.  was  never  caught. 

Former  FBI  agent  Eugene  Bennett 
was  convicted  Feb.  1 1 of  trying  to  kill 
his  wife.  Marguerite.  Bennett  claimed 
that  her  lesbian  affair  with  best-selling 
crime  novelist  Patricia  Cornwall  drove 
him  temporarily  insane.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  6!  years  in  prison.  (See  LEN, 
July/August  1996.] 

While  crime  in  Richmond's  subur- 
ban Hanover.  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
Counties  has  increased  by  7,5  percent, 
crime  in  the  city  itself  dropped  by  5.7 
percent  last  year.  Chesterfield  Police 
Chief  Carl  Baker  contends  that  crime 
IS  up  in  the  suburbs  because  "the  pick- 
ings are  greater."  The  city’s  decrease  is 
credited  to  a better  relationship  between 
residents  and  police,  and  a variety  of 
community  outreach  programs,  said 
Richmond  Deputy  Chief  Fred  Russell. 

More  drug  cases  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  a new  sex  offender  registry 
ore  straining  the  resources  of  the  State 
Police  to  the  breaking  point,  according 
to  the  agency’s  superintendent.  Col.  M. 
Wayne  Huggins.  The  State  Police  never 
recovered  the  lOS  positions  it  lost  to 
budget  cuts  in  1992;  yet  even  with 
fewer  troopers,  the  State  Police  made 

17.000  arrests  in  1996  as  compared  with 

12.000  in  1991.  Drug  arrests  have  in- 
creased nearly  fivefold  during  that  pe- 
riod. At  least  two  proposals  have  been 
introduced  to  fund  more  troopers. 


ILLINOIS  — Lip  prints  on  a roll  of 
duct  tape  used  in  a murder  were  enough 
to  convict  23-year-old  Lavelle  Davis  of 
the  crime  Feb.  1 1 . Scientists  testified 
that  lip  pnnts.  like  fingerprints,  arc 
unique. 
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CONNECTICUT  — A survey  con- 
ducted by  state  Representative  Scott 
Santa  Moriu  has  found  that  75  percent 
of  state  and  local  police  officers  find 
speeding  fines  "extremely  high."  Santa 
Maria  is  considering  a bill  to  reduce 
fines  that  now  range  from  $78  to  $429. 
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The  rape,  beating  and  poisoning  of 
a 9-year-old  girl  in  Chicago’s  Cabrini- 
Green  housing  projeci  rocked  the  city’s 
black  community  last  month.  Girl  X. 
AS  she  is  known,  has  been  in  a coma 
.since  her  attack.  Graffiti  was  scrawled 
on  her  body,  and  a gasoIine*like  sub- 
stance was  found  in  her  stomach. 

Former  Ford  Heights  Police  Chief 
Jack  L.  Davis,  58,  was  convicted  Feb. 
12  of  taking  bribes  to  protect  drug  deal- 
ers. Davis  was  the  first  of  10  current  or 
former  officers  to  stand  Inal  on  Fed- 
eral charges  of  bribery,  extortion  and 
racketeering. 

State  Police  Master  Sgt.  Kenneth  D. 
Wiltrout,  50.  was  arrested  Feb.  7 and 
charged  with  ignoring  criminal  behav- 
ior for  personal  gain.  Wiltrout  allegedly 
failed  to  arrest  a woman  who  smoked 
/ crack  cocaine  in  front  of  him  in  1995. 
Wiltrout  is  the  third  trooper  in  District 
1 1 in  Collinsville  to  be  named  in  a 
felony  charge  and  suspended  since  De- 
cember. Trooper  Dennis  Tucker  was 
accused  of  molesting  three  teen-age 
girls,  and  Trooper  Mane  A.  Lewis  was 
charged  with  helping  her  boyfriend 
avoid  prosecution. 

Dnig  gangs  tired  of  being  hounded 
by  Chicago's  large  police  force  are  turn- 
ing their  attentions  to  suburban  Cook 
County  and  other  areas,  said  Cook 
County  Sheriff  Michael  Sheahan. 
whose  department  recently  arrested  89 
people  suspected  of  being  drug  fugi- 
tives during  a four-day  sweep.  During 
the  past  four  years,  said  Sheahan.  ar- 
rests by  the  Sheriff’s  Department  gang 
unit  have  more  than  doubled,  to  1,578 
in  1996  from  710  in  1992. 

INDIANA  — South  Bend  Police  Of- 
ficer Blair  Fleming  was  ordered  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  six  days  last 
month  for  alleged  sexual  misconduct 
while  on  duty.  Fleming,  who  adrmtted 
that  he  was  in  a van  talking  to  the 
woman  who  made  the  allegations,  was 
accused  of  neglecting  his  beat  for  a half- 
hour  during  this  time. 

MICHIGAN  — The  first  phase  of  an 
upgraded  communications  system  de- 
signed to  give  police  almost  total  radio 
coverage  of  the  state  was  unveiled  by 
Gov.  John  Engler  and  State  Police  Di- 
rector Col.  Michael  Robinson  this 
month.  The  state  is  selling  bonds  to  pay 
for  the  $I87-million  system,  which  is 
due  to  be  completed  in  1999. 

OHIO  — Peter  Langan,  38.  the  alleged 
mastermind  of  a siring  of  bank  heists 
that  were  used  to  finance  white  su- 
premacist causes,  was  convicted  in  Fed- 
eral court  Feb.  1 0 of  five  felonies  in  the 
1 994  robberies  of  a Columbus  bank  and 
another  bank  in  Cincinnati.  Prosecutors 
said  Langan  was  pan  of  a gang  that 
robbed  22  banks  across  Ohio.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin.  Missoun,  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas and  Kentucky  in  1994  and  1995. 

Charges  against  a blind  Cincinnati 
man  who  was  given  a $100  jaywalking 
ticket  were  dropped  by  prosecutors  af- 
ter a storm  of  local  protest.  The  man. 

Jeff  Friedlander.  48.  suffered  a broken 
tailbonc  when  he  was  struck  by  a pickup 
truck  as  he  made  his  way  across  the 
street.  He  was  charged  with  Jaywalk- 
ing by  Officer  Chauncey  Prude.  While 
prosecutors  dropped  the  charges,  they 
insisted  that  Prude  had  done  the  right 
thing  since  Fnedlander’s  jaywalking 
had  caused  an  accident.  But 


Fricdlander’s  attorney,  Douglas  May. 
said  that  under  state  law.  a blind  pedes- 
trian with  a white  cane  has  the  nght  of 
way  over  any  motor  vehicle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A House  and 
Senate  finance  subcommittee  voted  m 
February  that  cellular  phone  users 
should  pay  a 75-cem  monthly  fee  for 
upgraded  county  91 1 systems.  The  sys- 
tem would  allow  emergency  workers 
to  track  calls  from  cellular  phones. 
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IOWA  — A program  that  would  turn 
criminals  into  computer  specialists  is 
being  pushed  by  Gov,  Terry  Branstad. 
Businesses  would  donate  outdated  com- 
puters to  prisons  and  inmates  would  fix 
them  and  give  them  to  schools. 

KANSAS  — The  state  legislature  held 
hearings  in  February  on  a proposal  to 
allow  individuals  to  carry  concealed 
weapons. 

MINNESOTA  — Some  28  percent  of 
teen-agers  polled  in  a state  survey  re- 
leased last  month  said  that  violence  in 
their  schools  had  increased  in  1996.  The 
survey's  findings  are  consistent  with  an 
earlier  study  which  found  that  incidents 
involving  weapons  in  the  schools  had 
increased  by  40  percent,  to  1.224  inci- 
dents. during  the  1994-95  school  year. 

MISSOURI  — Police  around  the  slate 
are  charging  that  a gaping  loophole  in 
the  stale’s  zero-tolerance  law  for  catch- 
ing teen-age  drivers  who  drink  is  ren- 
dering the  law  useless.  Under  the  law. 
drivers21  and  younger  could  lose  their 
licenses  temporarily  if  they  are  caught 
with  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.02  — 
as  little  as  one  beer.  But  the  law  does 
not  create  any  criminal  violations,  and 
the  implied  consent  law  docs  not  ap- 
ply. As  a result,  officials  say.  teen-agers 
can  simply  refuse  to  lake  a breath  test 
and  be  on  their  way. 

MONTANA  — Representative  Gay 
Ann  Masolo  has  proposed  a measure 
to  expand  current  drug-testing  laws  to 
allow  random  drug  and  alcohol  tests  by 
pnvate  employers. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  state  Sen- 
ate on  Feb.  5 killed  a bill  that  would 
have  required  convenience  store  own- 
ers to  protect  clerks  by  providing  extra 
lights,  bulletproof  glass  and  security 
cameras. 

Legislation  was  sent  to  the  House 
in  February  that  would  raise  the  speed 
limit  on  all  two-lane  highways  to  65 
miles  per  hour. 


ARIZONA  — State  Republicans  un- 
veiled a plan  Feb.  3 that  would  stiffen 
penalties  for  violent  juveniles  while 
giving  nonviolent  teens  another  chance. 
The  bill  also  allocates  $2.5  million  for 
police  and  probation  officers  at  schools. 


Mancopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio 
said  he  will  use  four,  trained  German 
shepherds  equipped  with  miniature 
video  cameras  to  guard  the  penmeter 
of  his  1. 100-inmate  tent  city  jail.  The 
dogs,  which  cost  $3,200  a piece,  will 
supplement  a force  that  Arpaio  said  is 
70  officers  short. 

COLORADO  — A bill  that  would 
eliminate  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences for  most  nonviolent  offenders 
and  give  judges  discretion  in  sentenc- 
ing was  approved  by  the  state  Senate 
Judiciary  Cotnmtuce  Feb.  10  An  ex- 
ception would  be  made  lor  those  caught 
with  incendiary  devices. 

David  C.  Browne,  a 33-ycur-old 
convicted  child  molester,  has  been 
barred  from  coming  within  500  feet  of 
Denver  schools.  Browne  had  been  re- 
manded to  a psychiatric  hospital  in  Fort 
Collins  on  Feb.  3 after  he  told  police  in 
Greeley  he  became  sexually  aroused 
watching  schoolchildren  and  was  sui- 
cidal. He  was  released  within  24  hours 

NEW  MEXICO  — Under  a contract 
signed  by  Mayor  Martin  Chavez  in  Feb- 
ruary. Albuquerque  police  officers  will 
gel  a 10-percent  raise  this  year,  retro- 
active to  Jan.  1,  and  another  5-pcrcent 
raise  in  1998.  First-year  patrol  officers 
will  make  $30, 1 80  a year. 

In  a break  with  Federal  and  state 
coun  precedents,  the  New  Mexico  Su- 
preme Court  on  Jan.  7 ruled  that  prob- 
able cause  is  insufficient  grounds  for  a 
warrantless  search.  Officers  must  show 
a reasonable  and  objective  nee^  to  con- 
duct a search  for  it  to  hold  up  in  court. 
The  decision  reversed  a Lea  County 
man's  conviction  for  LSD  possession. 

Albuquerque  phone  booths,  which 
usually  contain  $30  to  $200  in  their  com 
boxes,  arc  becoming  a popular  target 
for  thieves,  said  police.  Since  Septem- 
ber. 200  booths  have  been  stolen. 

A Senate  bill  that  would  make  it  a 
felony  to  possess  child  pornography 
was  approved  and  sent  to  the  House 
Feb.  10.  Currently,  it  is  a felony  to  dis- 
tribute or  create  child  pornography,  but 
not  to  possess  it. 

TEXAS  — A 13-year-oId  Fort  Worth 
boy  went  for  a joyride  on  a police  horse 
earlier  this  month.  Police  formed  a 
search  party,  and  the  boy  and  the  horse 
were  spotted  several  miles  from  down- 
town. The  boy  fled,  abandoning  the 
horse,  but  was  later  captured. 

Juan  Garcia  Abrego.  52.  former 
head  of  the  Gulf  Cartel,  was  sentenced 
Jan,  31  to  life  in  pnson  forbnngmg  15 
tons  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States 
and  laundering  $10.5  million.  Garcia 
Abrego  was  also  ordered  to  forfeit  $350 
million  in  assets  and  pay  $128  million 
m fines. 

Arlington  school  officials  an- 
nounced plans  Feb.  9 to  require  students 
to  take  breath  tests  before  their  senior 
proms,  m order  to  screen  out  those  who 
have  even  had  just  a trace  of  alcohol.  A 
blood-alcohol  level  of  just  0.02  would 
be  enough  to  bar  a student  from  the 
prom.  Parents  would  then  be  notified, 
and  the  student  would  not  be  allowed 
to  attend  extracurricular  activities  or 
graduation  ceremonies.  In  a district 
where  70  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents admit  to  drinking,  the  policy  is 
said  to  be  aimed  at  preventing  accidents 


and  promoting  highway  safety. 

Dallas  Cowboys  football  player  Enk 
Williams  has  sued  the  City  of  Dallas. 
Its  Police  Depanment  and  a local  tele- 
vision station  following  his  exoneration 
on  allegations  that  he  was  involved  m 
the  gunpoint  rape  of  a 23-ycar-old 
woman.  The  suit  charges  the  ciiy  and 
the  Police  Departmem  with  violating 
his  civil  rights  when  officen  mvcsii- 
gaicd  the  accusutioivs  made  by  Nina 
Shahruvun.  who  laier  recanted  her  story, 
and  that  station  KXAS  libeled  him  in 
reporting  the  charges. 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  police 
Sgt.  David  Louis  Navarro.  41.  pleaded 
not  guilty  Jan  30  to  charges  of  sexual 
battery  involving  four  San  Fernando 
Valley  women  he  stopped  for  curfew 
violations-  Navarro  allegedly  fondled 
the  young  women  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  patting  them  down  in 
violation  of  LAPD  policy  that  calls  for 
women  to  be  frisked  only  by  female 
officers,  except  in  lifc-thrcatcmng  situ- 
ations. 

Oceanside  Police  Officer  James 
Cozzagliu,  33.  accused  of  burglarizing 
a lingerie  store,  may  face  additional 
charges  after  investigotots  scarohed  his 
home  and  found  videotapes  of  a "sexual 
nature"  involving  women  who  may  not 
have  known  they  were  being  taped 
Some  pf  the  women  on  the  tapes,  they 
said,  may  also  be  under  I H years  of  age 
Cozzaglio.  who  is  free  on  bail,  is 
charged  with  buiglary.  evading  arrest, 
stalking  and  possession  of  a shotgun. 

Daniel  Allen  T\jffrcc.  the  killer  of 
Simi  Valley  Police  Officer  Michael 
Clark,  was  convicted  Jan,  30  of  second- 
degree  murder,  despite  efforts  by  pros- 
ecutors to  have  him  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder  Ventura  County  Supe- 


nor  Court  Judge  Allan  L Steele  said 
the  evidence  did  not  support  the  claim 
that  T\jffrec  had  intended  to  kill  the  28- 
year-old  officer  dunng  a shixii-oui  at 
Tliffrec’s  home 

The  Washington.  D.C  -hased  Cen- 
ter to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence  aigucxt 
in  San  Francisco  Supenor  Court  Feb,  6 
against  a handgun  manufuctiirer’s  nuv 
lion  for  a summary  judgment  m a civil 
suit  stemming  from  the  1993  massacre 
of  eight  people  by  a gunman  using  an 
assault  pistol. 

HA\3AII  — Honolulu  city  prosecutor 
Peter  Carlisle  is  supporting  legislation 
that  would  miime  those  convicted  of  a 
crime  to  serve  85  pcivent  of  their  sen- 
tence before  being  eligible  for  parole. 

IDAHO  — File  legislature's  Joint  F'l- 
nunce-Appropnations  Comimiicc  has 
ordered  a comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  slate’s  cnmiiiul  justice  system  be- 
fore any  commitment  is  made  to  new 
prison  construction  Members  ex- 
pressed frusiraiion  at  the  way  pnson 
costs  arc  eating  away  at  other  govern- 
ment programs, 

NEVADA  — Milunteer  citizens  would 
be  allowed  to  issue  citations  to  people 
who  park  illegally  in  handicapped 
zones,  under  legislation  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Feb,  12. 

WA.SHIN(»TON  — Five  Sculllc  teen- 
agers were  expelled  from  their  middle 
school  Jan.  23  for  having  two  handguns 
on  campus.  According  to  a police  inci- 
dent report,  one  of  the  students  told  a 
sccunly  guard  about  the  weapons,  a .22- 
calibcr  revolver  and  a loaded.  .38-ca!i- 
ber  scmiauiomntic 

Stuck  on  the  issue  of  when  to  charge 
youthful  oflendcrs  us  adults,  stale  leg- 
islators are  at  an  apparent  impasse  in 
trying  to  work  out  a bipartisan  plan  for 
juvciiilc-juslicc  refonn.  While  16-  and 
17-ycar-olds  arc  automatically  chuigcd 
us  adults  for  some  serious  enmes.  such 
as  murder.  Republican  lawmakers  want 
to  include  other  enmes,  including  as- 
sault during  a mugging 
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People  & Places 


On  the 
rebound 

Anchorage,  Alaitka,  Police  Chief 
Duujir  Udland,  who  took  command  of 
the  323-officcr  agency  on  Feb.  I after 
an  eight-year  stint  as  its  deputy  chief, 
says  that  during  his  term  he  hopes  to 
fully  institute  community  policing  and 
help  the  department  rebound  from  al- 
most u decade  of  stagnation. 

The  expected  hiring  of  up  to  75  new 
officers  over  the  next  couple  of  years 
will  help  the  department  mkkc  a full 
transition  to  the  popular  policing  phi- 
losophy. elements  of  which  are  already 
in  place  in  the  ogency.  said  Udland,  a 
24-yeur  police  veteran  who  began  his 
career  with  the  Spokane  County.  Wash.. 
Sheriff's  Department  and  alsu  served 
with  the  Soldoinu.  Alaska.  Police  De- 
partment before  coming  to  Anchorage, 

The  transition  to  community  polic- 
ing “goes  hand  in  hand"  with  the 
planned  hiring,  which  Udland  said  will 
reverse  nearly  of  decade  of  "down- 
sizing" that,  as  of  three  years  ago,  had 
reduced  the  ratio  of  officers  to  residents 
to  less  than  1 per  I.(KK)  and  forced  the 
dcpanmenl  to  scale  back  its  commu- 
nity policing  efforts,  "The  citizens  here 
arc  just  crying  out  fur  it,"  he  said. 

Integrating  the  new  personnel  into 
the  agency  will  be  a huge  task  in  itself, 
Udland  noted.  While  the  number  of 
retirements  from  the  agency  is  expected 


to  nsc  over  the  next  couple  of  years, 
this  exodus  will  not  affect  the  supervi- 
sory rank.s,  he  added. 

"We're  blessed  with  a diversity  of 
age  groups  in  the  supervisory  and  mid- 
management  ranks,  so  we're  in  pretty 
good  shape  there,"  Udland  told  Law 
F-nforccmcni  News. 

Overall  crime  fell  in  Anchorage  in 
1996  by  12  percent,  and  the  Chief  ex- 
pressed cautious  optimism  that  the  trend 
will  continue.  "We  don’t  know  whether 
that’s  a temporary  blip  since  cnminolo- 
gists  arc  predicting  that  unoihcr  crime 
wave  is  on  the  way,"  he  said. 

The  city  is  experiencing  increasing 
gang-rclaicd  crime  involving  juveniles 
and  young  adults,  many  of  whom  are 
smd  to  be  recent  arrivals  from  Califor- 
nia "We  probably  benefited  fn>m  our 
isolation,"  Udland  observed.  “Bui 
they’re  starting  to  gum  a foothold  here 
and  that's  going  to  be  a real  challenge 
fur  us  in  the  coming  years." 

The  department  recently  started  a 
seven-member  juvenile  crime  unit  that 
will  combine  investigation  and  preven- 
tion efforts.  "A  good  portion  of  their 
work  will  involve  interaction  with 
schools."  Udland  said. 

Udland  credits  "an  aggressively  en- 
forced" curfew  with  contributing  to 
fewer  "nuisance”  culls  involvingjuvc- 
nilcs.  as  well  as  lower  juvenile  arrest 
rates  An  extra  benefit  of  the  curfew, 
he  added,  is  that  officers  working  the 
night  shift  "have  hud  a considerable 
amount  of  time  freed  up  so  they  can 
focus  on  more  serious  things." 


First, 

again 

Dclwrah  K.  Ness,  who  was  among 
the  first  women  ever  to  be  sworn  in  as 
law  enforcement  officers  in  North  Da- 
kota. this  month  become  the  state's  first 
female  police  chief  when  she  was  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Bismarck  Po- 
lice Department. 

Ness  was  the  first  of  three  women 
hired  as  patrol  officers  by  the  Minot 
Police  Department  in  1974.  She  rose 
steadily  through  the  ranks  and  was  a 
captain  in  charge  of  the  investigative 
division  when  she  accepted  the  Bis- 
marck post,  succeeding  Robert 
Mat/ke.  who  retired. 

When  it  comes  to  advancement  in 
m the  7H-officer  department.  Ness,  who 
began  her  duties  Feb.  1,  said  she  likes 
a level  playing  field.  "I  believe  in  deal- 
ing with  the  officers  on  equal  grounds." 
she  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  add- 
ing there  arc  four  other  sworn  female 
members  of  the  agency. 

Bismarck,  a city  of  54.000  residents. 
IS  relatively  free  of  violent  crime,  Ness 
said,  with  Part  I crimes  having  dropped 
3.1  percent  in  1996.  "We  don't  have  a 
lot  of  homicides,  we  don't  have  a lot  of 
aggravated  assaults,  rapes  or  robbenes. 
but  we  do  have  some  drug  activity  that 
needs  to  be  addressed,  larcenies  and 
auto  thefts.  We  do  need  to  look  at  juve- 


nile enme.  That  is  on  the  upswing." 

Ness,  like  many  police  officials,  is 
concerned  about  encroaching  gang  ac- 
tivity. “We  have  a fringe  group  of 
people  who  perhaps  might  be  able  to 
organize  gang  activity  within  the  com- 
munity. and  we  need  to  pay  attention 
to  that.  Community  members,  working 
through  schools  and  other  sources. 


Chief  Deborah  Ness 
Rebuilding  public  failh  in  police. 


could  supply  us  with  information  so  we 
can  prevent  this  activity  from  becom- 
ing a real  serious  problem." 

In  response,  the  department  has 
hired  two  officers  who  will  monitor 
gang  suspects,  gathering  intelligence 
and  assisting  the  agency's  drug  task 
force,  she  said. 

Ness  added  that  she  will  encourage 
increased  community  involvement  with 
the  Police  Department.  "If  we  can  gel 
some  interaction  with  the  community 
that  would  certainly  help  us  do  our  jobs 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  And 
I'm  going  to  spend  a lot  of  lime  with 
residents  because  I want  their  input." 

The  Chief  also  wants  to  improve  the 
public  perception  of  police,  which  she 
said  has  been  hurt  by  negative  media 
coverage.  "We  need  to  reinstill  that  faith 
and  trust  that  a lot  of  communities  have 
lost  as  a result  of  the  bad  publicity  law 
enforcement  has  received.  And  that 
comes  with  working  with  the  commu- 
nity. allowing  residents  to  get  to  know 
us  and  make  them  understand  why  we 
do  the  things  that  we  do." 

Ness  has  a master's  degree  in  ad- 
ministration from  Central  Michigan 
University,  and  a bachelor's  in  business 
administration  from  Minot  State  Col- 
lege. where  she  has  been  an  instructor 
in  the  criminal  justice  program. 

Father 

figure 

With  no  prominent  voices  urging 
him  to  stay.  New  Haven  Police  Chief 
Nicholas  Paslore  quit  his  post  earlier 
this  month  after  it  was  revealed  that  he 
had  fathered  a child  two  years  ago  with 
a convicted  prostitute. 

The  23-monih-old  child,  a girl,  was 
placed  in  a foster  home  after  her  mother. 
24-year-old  Terrell  Crockett,  was 


judged  unfit.  Pasture,  the  city's  contro- 
versial chief  for  the  past  seven  years, 
said  he  learned  about  the  child  after 
being  contacted  by  a social  service  in- 
vestigator. A paternity  test  proved  that 
Pastorc  is  indeed  the  toddler's  father. 

“I  can  only  ask  for  your  support  and 
human  kindness."  he  said  during  a brief 
resignation  statement.  "My  own  per- 
sonal pain  and  disappointment  I will 
carry  forever.” 

Assistant  Chief  Melvin  H.  Wear- 
ing has  been  named  to  succeed  Pasture 
by  Mayor  John  DeStefano  Jr.  Wear- 
ing becomes  the  first  black  officer  to 
head  the  department. 

Pasiore.  59.  gamed  national  recog- 
nition for  his  effort  to  turn  the  New 
Haven  Police  Department  into  a proac- 
tive. community-oriented  agency. 
Pastore  was  a prominent  advocate  of 
decriminalizing  marijuana  and  other 
drugs,  and  also  established  the  stale's 
first  bias-crimes  unit. 

A veteran  New  Haven  officer  who 
had  retired  in  1983  and  woriced  as  a 
real-estate  developer  for  seven  years 
before  becoming  chief  in  February 
1990.  Pasiore  worked  to  change  the 
department's  prevailing  crime  strategy, 
which  had  been  to  crack  down  on  all 
likely  suspects.  That  attitude  had  led  to 
friction  with  the  community  and  wide- 
spread complaints  of  harassment. 

While  many  of  Pastore’s  innova- 
tions were  accompanied  by  publicity- 
grabbing  gestures,  his  ideas  worked. 
During  each  of  the  last  six  years,  po- 
lice said,  reports  of  crime  have  declined. 
In  1996.  the  number  of  homicides  in 
the  city  fell  from  34  in  1991  to  22.  As 
Pastore  pursued  a number  of  programs 
to  counsel  troubled  youths,  juvenile 
crime  fell  by  9 percent,  said  DeStefano, 

Over  the  years.  Pastore  made  such 
changes  as  bamng  officers  from  wear- 
ing black  leather  gloves  because  they 
were  too  intimidating.  He  once  sent  a 
get-well  note  to  an  injured  gang  mem- 
ber and  a pizza  to  a murder  suspect. 

These  gestures  may  have  won  the 
hearts  of  the  commumty  and  gained  him 
wider  recognition,  but  he  remained  un- 
popular with  much  of  the  department's 
rank-and-file.  "He  was  hard  on  his  own 
officers,"  said  Sgt.  Louis  G.  Cavalier, 
president  of  the  city's  police  union. 
"There  was  bad  blood." 

Cavalier  told  The  New  York  Times 
that  he  believed  one  of  Pastore's  en- 
emies in  the  department  leaked  infor- 
mation from  sealed  court  files  to  the 
media  about  the  out-of-wedlock  child. 

Married  for  over  20  years  and  the 
father  of  three  grown  children.  Pastore 
said  he  became  aware  of  the  child  in 
May  1995.  He  had  met  Crockett,  he 
said,  at  a city  event.  She  was  trying  to 
turn  her  life  around  after  having  served 
time  as  a prostitute. 

Pastore  said  he  had  come  to  her  aid, 
helping  her  find  work  and  housing,  and 
even  buying  her  a pair  of  shoes.  He  had 
suffered,  however,  a "moment  of  indis- 
cretion" and  wound  up  betraying  his 
family,  he  said. 

Pastore  said  he  will  meet  whatever 
financioJ  obligation  the  court  decides 
for  the  care  of  the  child. 


Amid  crime-lab  crisis, 
FBI’s  No.  2 checks  out 


FBI  Deputy  Dirocior  Weldon 
Kennedy,  who  supervised  the 
investigation  of  the  1995  bombing 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  has  been 
managing  the  bureau's  response  to 
allegations  of  sloppy  work  by  its 
world-renowned  crime  lab.  is 
calling  it  a career. 

Assistant  Director  WUliuiu  J. 
Esposito,  who  has  headed  the 
bureau's  Criniinal  Investigative 
Division  since  February  1995.  was 
expected  to  succeed  Kennedy  as 
the  FBI's  No.  2 official,  according 
to  The  Associated  Press.  Esposito 
would  be  succeeded  by  Robert 
Bryant,  who  has  been  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  the  National 
Security  Division,  while  Bryant 
would  be  replaced  by  his  deputy. 
John  Lewis. 

Kennedy's  resignation,  due  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  February, 
comes  amid  mounting  criticisms  of 
the  bureau's  handling  of  the 
Olympic  bombing  in  Atlanta,  and 
an  ongoing  investigation  into 
alleged  irregularities  at  the  FBI 
laboratory  that  could  hamper  the 
prosecutions  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  and  other  cases. 

The  bureau  has  transferred  three 
lab  supervisors  to  other  positioas 
and  suspended  scientist-agent 
Frederic  Wbiteburst,  whose 
allegations  of  contamination  and 
pro-prosecution  bias  prompted  the 
yearlong  probe.  (Sec  Page  1.) 

In  recent  weeks.  Director  Louis 
Freeh  and  Kennedy  have  been 
trying  to  deflect  some  of  the 
criticisms  lobbed  at  the  bureau  by 


encouraging  supervisors  to  talk  to  the 
news  media  and  highlighting  the 
8gcncy'.s  successes. 

"Agents  have  high  morale  and  are 
better  qualified  and  tackle  more 
complex  cases  than  1 ever  saw  as  a 
young  agent."  Kennedy  said  this 
month,  'The  FBI  is  not  a perfect 
organization.  People  in  it  make 
mistakes,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
organization  makes  mistakes.  But  we 
do  address  our  problems." 

FBI  and  Justice  Department 
officials  who  spoke  on  the  condition 
of  anonymity  told  The  AP  that 
Kennedy's  resignation  is  unrelated  to 
the  current  crises  facing  the  bureau. 
Freeh  is  said  to  have  informed  field 
office  chiefs  of  the  resignation  at  a 
dosed  meeting  in  January,  weeks 
before  a draft  of  the  inspector 
general's  report  that  criticizes  crime 
lab  practices  and  sloppy  handling  of 
evidence  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  wa.s  delivered  to  the  FBI. 

In  a Feb.  6 statement  announcing 
Kennedy’s  retirement,  Freeh  said  the 
34-year  veteran  "represents  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  FBI  in  his  complete 
dedication  to  the  protection  of  the 
Amcncan  people  and  his  constant 
devotion  to  the  rule  of  the  law." 

Kennedy.  Freeh  added,  "has  made 
great  contnbuuons  to  public  safety. 
The  nation  owes  Ihitnl  a great  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  so  do  I.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  people  in  government  who 
has  made  a difference.  All  of  us  in  the 
FBI  will  miss  his  clear  thinking,  keen 
judgment,  and  boundless  energy." 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  also 
lauded  Kennedy  for  his  years  of 


service,  saying  he  has  performed 
"with  only  one  goal  in  mind  — the 
well-being  and  the  safety  of  the 
American  people.” 

Kennedy.  58,  began  his  FBI 
career  in  1963  in  the  Portland. 

Ore,  field  office.  In  1973. 

Kennedy  was  transfeired  to  FBI 
headquarters,  where  he  held 
supervisory  posts  in  the  Ibchnical 
Services.  Planning  and  Inspection 
and  Administration  Services 
divisions. 

It  was  while  serving  as  SAC  of 
the  Atlanta  field  office  in  1987  that 
Kennedy  led  efforts  to  free  125 
hostages  held  by  Cuban  detainees 
at  the  Federal  penitentiary  m 
Atlanta.  Kennedy  directed  a SWAT 
team  that  succeeded  in  rescuing 
some  of  the  hostages,  and  also 
headed  negotiations  with  the 
hostage-lakers  that  resulted  in  the 
release  of  remaining  hostages  and 
brought  the  1 3-day  siege  to  a 
peaceful  end. 

Kennedy's  efforts  to  end  the 
siege  led  to  the  first  of  two  awards 
naming  him  Distinguished  Senior 
Executive  within  the  Federal 
Government.  The  award  is  given  to 
members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  who  demonstrate  sustained 
exceptional  managerial  and 
leadership  performance  in  public 
service. 

Last  November,  President 
Clinton  conferred  a second  award 
on  Kennedy  for  hiv  role  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  investigation, 
making  him  the  only  FBI  executive 
to  receive  the  honor  twice. 
/ 
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How  much  is  too  much? 

Prior  drug  use  at  issue 


Integrity  once-over 
for  Philadelphia  PD 


The  Maryland  Legislature  is  consid- 
enng  a bill  that  would  mandate  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  standards  on 
pnor  drug  use  by  those  seeking  ceruFi- 
cation  as  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  Jan. 
20  by  Delegate  James  Hubbard,  a Bal- 
timore County  sheriff's  deputy,  would 
empower  the  state  Police  Training  and 
Correction  Training  Commission  to 
develop  and  promulgate  such  standards. 

Hubbard  said  a survey  he  conducted 
of  several  Maryland  law  enforcement 
agencies  showed  a patchwork  of  poli- 
cies on  the  issue. 

“I  got  six  different  agencies  with  six 
different  policies,  [permitting]  any- 
where from  20  to 69 experimental  mari- 
juana uses,  anywhere  from  no  cocaine 
to  two  cocaine  uses,  and  even  one  crack 
cocaine  use.  1 don't  think  anybody  ex- 
periments with  crack  cocaine,”  said 
Hubbard. 

He  declined  to  identify  the  agencies 
that  were  canvassed. 

Hubbard  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  bill  itself  does  not  sug- 
gest a minimum  standard;  such  author- 
ity, he  feels,  lies  with  training  commis- 
sion. Nor  did  he  want  to  dictate  to  po- 
lice executives  how  to  set  policies,  he 
added. 


While  many  of  America’s  major 
urban  centers  have  been  celebrating 
steeply  declining  rates  of  crime  in  re- 
cent years,  findings  released  in  Febru- 
ary by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  show  that  children  and 
teen-agers  in  the  U.S.  are  1 2 limes  more 
likely  to  be  killed  by  gunfire  than  chil- 
dren in  any  other  industrialized  nation. 

The  findings  coincide  with  a rash 
of  shootings  in  Miami,  a city  that  has 
not  expenenced  the  overall  decline  in 
murder  rales  lately  enjoyed  by  New 
York  and  other  cities.  During  January; 

1 A 5-year-old  kindergartner,  Rickia 
Isaac,  was  fatally  wounded  by  a stray 
gunshot  as  she  returned  home  from  a 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  parade. 

1 A16-year-otd  girl  was  shot  m the 
face  as  the  result  of  a feud  between  her 
and  another  girl.  15. 

1 1n  West  Palm  Beach,  14-year-old 
John  Pierre  Kamel  was  shot  to  death 
by  Tronneal  Lavor  Mangum,  a class- 

The  virtual  university: 


A new  law  enforcement  correspon- 
dence course  is  being  offered  by  a Penn- 
sylvania university,  but  students  never 
have  to  check  their  mailboxes  to  receive 
study  materials,  exams  or  grades.  All 
they  need  is  a telephone  line  and  a com- 
puter equipped  with  a modem. 

Three  courses  are  currently  being 
offered  by  Millersville  University  in 
Lancaster  as  part  of  an  "on-line  police 
academy"  developed  by  CompuServe 
and  long-time  law  enforcement  educa- 
tor Jacob  Haber.  Instructors  affiliated 
with  the  university  teach  the  courses, 
which  are  available  on  line  in  the 
CompuServe  Law  Enforcement  Forum 
or  by  contacting  the  university  or 
Haber's  company.  Benchmark  Profes- 
sional Seemnars. 


"If  certain  chiefs  want  to  be  more 
restrictive,  that's  fine,  but  they  can’t  be 
less,”  said  Hubbard,  an  18-year  law 
enforcement  veteran  who  has  served  in 
the  Legislature  for  five  years. 

Hubbard  added  that  giving  the  com- 
rmssion  slate-mandated  authority  to  set 
the  drug-use  yardstick  would  slave  off 
legal  challenges  to  any  standards  the 
commission  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  by 
giving  it  “legislative  intent  to  solidify 
any  complaint  or  grievance  in  the  courts 
at  a later  dale  by  somebody  who  feels 
this  is  unfair.” 

Several  officials  of  the  agencies  sur- 
veyed by  Hubbard  "privately”  agreed 
with  the  intent  of  his  bill. 

"I  don't  think  they  could  do  it  pub- 
licly because  they  work  for  certain 
elected  officials  who.  in  many  cases, 
are  the  ones  mandating  changes  in  per- 
sonnel policies.”  Hubbard  said.  "Pri- 
vately, they’d  all  love  to  have  it  because 
that  way  they  can  say.  ‘I  can't  do  that, 
the  law  says  this.'  They  get  caught  in 
the  middle  between  what  they  feel  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  what  they're 
being  told  is  the  ‘politically  correct' 
thing  to  do.'” 

Hubbard  believes  Maryland  resi- 
dents have  a right  to  expect  that  law 
enforcement  officers  who  are  sworn  to 


mate.  In  a police  statement,  Mangum 
said  he  had  to  shoot  Kamel  three  times 
to  protect  himself. 

Children  in  the  U.S..  according  to 
CDC  researchers,  stand  a five  times 
greater  chance  of  being  killed  that  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world. 
The  homicide  rate  for  American  chil- 
dren under  15.  said  the  report,  is  2.57 
per  100,000,  as  compared  with  0.5 1 in 
the  25  other  countries  surveyed.  Some 
1.66  deaths  per  100,000  are  caused  by 
firearms  in  the  U.S.,  compared  with  just 
0.14  per  100,000  in  other  nations. 

Furthermore,  the  homicide  rate  for 
children  under  the  age  of  15  in  the  U.S. 
tripled  from  1950  to  1993. 

Firearms-related  deaths  among  chil- 
dren. said  Philip  J.  Cook,  a professor 
of  public  policy  at  Duke  University  who 
studies  gun  violence,  reached  unprec- 
edented levels  in  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s.  “The  big  lesson  is  that  the 
United  Stales'  rate  is  outstandingly 


Haber,  who  retired  last  year  from  the 
University  of  Delaware's  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  said  the  project 
is  based  on  the  “recognition  that  law 
enforcement  education,  like  all  other 
forms  of  education,  has  moved  outside 
the  classroom  and  field  traimng  to  in- 
clude computers." 

"While  institutions  have  been  of- 
fering courses  by  computer  for  several 
years,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  haven't 
been  many  basic  courses  for  police  per- 
sonnel." he  noted. 

Workbooks,  lectures,  assignments 
and  tests  are  accessible  through  the  fo- 
rum, which  also  gives  students  and  in- 
structors the  ability  to  commumcale  pn- 
vaiely  with  each  other.  Instructors  can 
also  schedule  real-time  conferences  on 


protect  them  from  crime  are  themselves 
law-abiding.  "I  don't  think  any  citizen 
of  Maryland  deserves  to  have  an  officer 
come  into  their  home  who's  from  an 
agency  where  police  standards  or  pre- 
hiring  requirements  change  on  a daily 
basis,"  he  said. 

Several  state  law  enforcement  oiga- 
nizations  have  expressed  support  for  the 
measure,  including  the  stale  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  Maryland  Shenffs 
Associauon  and  the  Slate  Police,  the 
delegate  noted. 

“Drugs  are  such  a devastating  fac- 
tor in  today's  society,  and  right  now. 
there  aren't  any  minimum  standards. 
There  was  a consensus  [among  our 
members]  that  there  should  be  at  least 
a minimum  standard,  which  would 
leave  some  flexibility  for  individual 
situations."  said  Michael  Canning, 
deputy  executive  director  of  the  sher- 
iffs association. 

“Anything  that  enhances  not  only 
the  professionalism  but  the  integrity  of 
the  profession  is  something  that  the 
Maryland  Chiefs  of  Police  Association 
supports.”  said  Mark  Spurrier,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Police  [>epartment's  legal  di- 
vision, who  chairs  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  chiefs'  association. 


higher  relative  to  other  countries,  and 
that  remains  true  today,”  he  told  The 
New  York  Times. 

Children  in  the  U.S  are  also  com- 
mitting suicide  at  a rate  twice  that  of 
other  countries'  youltg  people,  re- 
searchers found.  The  suicide  rate 
among  children  under  15  has  qua- 
drupled during  the  same  penod  that  the 
homicide  rale  increased  threefold. 

"We  are  a more  violent  society,"  said 
Holly  Richardson,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  group  Handgun  Control  Inc.  "When 
you  add  firearms,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  lethal  means  of  injury,  what 
you're  going  to  see  is  an  increase  in 
death  rates.” 

In  response  to  the  recent  shootings, 
Miami  Police  Chief  Donald  H 
Warshaw  announced  a crackdown  on 
illegal  firearms  that  includes  inspec- 
tions of  liquor-law  violations  at  bars. 
Customers  of  such  bars,  said  Warshaw. 
frequently  carry  guns  and  knives. 


line,  such  as  a conference  call  by  phone, 
if  the  student  is  a CompuServe  sub- 
scriber. The  program  is  designed  to  al- 
low students  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 
Haber  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Participants  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  $95  courses  — introduction 
to  law  enforcement;  media-press  rela- 
tions, and  introduction  to  law  enforce- 
ment education  — receive  a certificate 
and  continuing  education  units  that 
Haber  said  are  universally  recognized 
for  fKxioedit  college  training.  "We  view 
each  course  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
content  of  a one-day  sermnar.”  he  noted. 

Planning  for  the  on-line  police  acad- 
emy started  last  summer,  when  Haber 
was  recruited  by  Robert  J.  Labriola.  the 
university's  dean  of  graduate  and  ex- 


As  port  of  an  unprecedented  agree- 
ment reached  last  full  to  senie  luwNUits 
filed  by  vicums  of  police  corruption  and 
bias.  Philadelphia  Muyor  Edward 
Rendell  on  Jon.  8 created  a blue-nbbon 
Police  Comipiion  Tusk  Force  that  will 
study  the  Police  Department's  integrity- 
control  efforts. 

Rendell  and  City  Council  President 
John  F.  Street  also  announced  the  ini- 
tial 18  appointments  to  the  (ask  force, 
whose  members  are  required  under  the 
Mayor’s  executive  order  to  have  "ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  und  the 
criminal  justice  system."  While  not 
empowered  to  examine  specific  inci- 
dents of  alleged  police  corruption  or 
misconduct,  the  panel  will  review  the 
corruption,  integrity  and  accounlubil- 
ity-reluted  functions  of  the  6,700-of- 
ficer  agency. 

The  task  force  stemmed  from  an 
agreement  reached  Sept.  4 to  settle  law- 
suits filed  against  the  city  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  N A ACP 
and  the  Police-Bamo  Relations  Project 
on  behalf  of  dozens  of  victims  of  six 
corrupt  and  brutal  officers  assigned  to 
the  department's  39(h  District. 

Most  of  the  officers  are  now  serv- 
ing long  Federal  prisons  terms  for  a 
variety  of  crimes  uncovered  when  the 
scandal  broke  two  years  ago. 

Plaintiffs  demanded  fundamentul 
changes  in  police  policies  and  proce- 
dures intended  to  guard  against  corrup- 
tion and  misconduct  and  to  eliminate 
police  bias  against  minorities.  Most  of 
the  victims  were  black  and  Latino  resi- 
dents of  the  poor,  working-class,  inner- 
city  neighborhood  covered  by  the  39tii 
District.  Prior  to  the  agreement,  the  city 
had  settled  lawsuits  brought  by  more 
than  40  plaintiffs,  totaling  nearly  $3.5 
million  in  damages. 

Rendell  said  he  had  “long  believed" 
that  the  Police  Department  had  adopted 
adequate  anti-corruption  policies 
adapted  from  recommendations  devel- 
oped in  other  U.S.  cities  to  root  out 
police  corruption  and  brutality,  and  that 
an  independent  moniionng  body  was 
unnecessary  in  Philadelphia. 

"But  the  formation  of  this 
panel. . .can  serve  a valuable  purpose  in 
conducting  a top-io-bottom  review  of 
the  department's  operations  to  deter- 
mine what  structural  reforms  can  be 
implemented  to  break  the  cycle  of  cor- 
ruption that  seems  to  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  every  big-city  police  depart- 
ment in  Amcnca."  the  Mayor  said. 


tended  programs,  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  project. 

"We're  really  excited  about  offer- 
ing courses  through  this  new  medium.” 
said  Labnola.  “We're  starting  conser- 
vatively with  our  courses  and.  as  the 
program  develops,  new  offerings  will 
be  added.” 

(Those  interested  in  the  program 
can  learn  more  through  the  program's 
Web  site,  located  at  hltp://ourworld. 
compuserve.com/homepages/opacad/ 

[Haber  can  be  reached  by  phone  at 
(302)  654-9091  or  through  the  mail  at 
Benchmark  Professional  Seminars  Inc., 
2206  Fairfax  Blvd . Wilmington,  DE 
19803.  Prospective  students  may  also 
contact  Dean  Labnola  at  Millersville 
University,  at  (717)  872-3030.} 


Scandal-plagued 
department  is  in 
for  a two-year, 
top-to-bottom  review. 

All  city  departments  have  been  or- 
dered to  cooperutc  with  the  panel  as  it 
comes  out  its  work.  Rendell  added. 

Street  said  the  tusk  force,  whose 
work  IS  expected  to  take  about  two 
years,  will  bolster  "the  credibility  of 
every  good  police  officer  in  the  city." 
"It  should  also  help  the  department 
monitor  its  own  operations  more  effec- 
tively. Its  establishment  is  lung  over- 
due. and  1 fully  support  it.”  he  said. 

The  task  force  members  include: 
chairman  Arthur  Mukadon,  u former 
assistant  disinci  attorney;  former  Phila- 
delphia police  officer  Linda 
Backhouse;  A.  Roy  DeCaru,  a former 
assistant  district  attorney;  former  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  judges  Nelson  A. 
Diaz,  William  Marutani  and  Lawrence 
Prattis;  Emanuel  Johnson,  u former  Air 
Force  intelligence  technician;  former 
Philadelphia  homicide  detective  Don 
Lyons;  Darnel  P.  McHIhatton,  a former 
o.ssistant  disinct  attorney  and  past  mem- 
ber of  City  Council,  former  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys  Walter  M Phillips  Jr.. 
Kenneth  I.  Trujillo  and  Peter  Vaira; 
former  assistant  district  attorneys  Lisu 
Ruppaport.  David  Strawbndgc.  Luther 
Weaver  und  Gail  Wilson,  und  Mitchell 
Rubin,  president  of  Confidential  Inves- 
tigative Services. 
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As  crime  declines,  U.S.  youths 
still  face  high  gun-death  risk 


“On-line  police  academy”  debuts  in  Pa. 
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NY  evidence  scandal 
probe  concludes 

Faking  evidence  with  no  fear  of  detection 


After  an  exhaustive,  four-year 
investigation  into  the  wont  scandal 
ID  New  Yoii  State  Police  history,  a 
special  prosecutor  concluded  this 
month  that,  with  no  fear  of 
detection  by  supervisors,  six 
troopers  were  able  to  fobncuic 
evidence  in  36  cases  from  19K4  to 
1992. 

The  Stale  Police  scandal,  which 
erupted  in  1991  when  a former 
trooper  revealed  during  a job 
interview  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  that  he  had 
planted  evidence,  has  resulted  in 
prison  terms  for  five  officers  and 
two  acquittals  for  a sixth.  TWo 
supervisory  officers  were  forced  to 
resign  as  a result  of  the  scandal, 
and  three  others  were  demoted. 

Some  people  who  were 
convicted  of  heinous  enmes  have 
been  retried  or  set  free  because  of 
evidence  tampering,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  system  us  a 
whole  has  been  undermined,  said 
Nelson  C.  Roth,  un  Ithaca  lawyer 
who  ha.s  served  as  special  prosecu- 
tor throughout  the  case. 

In  early  February.  Roth  released 
a 345-page  tepon  on  the  investiga- 
tion in  which  he  said  that  troopers 
were  able  to  routinely  plant 
evidence  in  a wide  variety  of  cases 
throughout  rural  New  York  because 
supervisors  maintained  a willful 
ignorance  of  their  actions. 

Ruth  also  slated  that  while  those 
troopers  who  udmiitcd  to  planting 
evidence  denied  any  knowledge  of 
one  another's  actions,  he  believed 
there  was  some  connection  among 
them. 

“Anybody  taking  a look  at  the 
history  here  would  have  — should 
have  — found  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  three  generations  of 
investigators  m this  unit  fabricated 
evidence  on  ii  widespread  and 
ongoing  basis  without  any 
communication  with  one  another, 
without  teaching  one  another, 
without  learning  from  one 
another."  he  told  The  New  York 
*nmes.  “1  think  it  defies  credibil- 
ity." 

Five  of  the  .six  investigators 
charged  with  the  crimes  worked  in 
Troop  C,  whose  jurisdiction  coven 
Broome.  Chenango.  Cortland. 
Otsego,  Tioga  and  Tompkins 


counties.  A sixth  investigator,  who 
was  known  to  three  of  the  others, 
worked  in  Troop  F based  in 
Middletown 

Roth  pointed  to  several  tup 
officers  who  he  said  should  have 
known  what  was  going  on.  One  of 
those,  former  Lieut.  Joseph  G. 
Begley,  now  work.s  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration, 
ba.scd  in  New  Yoiic  City.  Another, 
Gary  Allen,  retired  in  1989  and  has 
since  been  elected  town  justice  in 
Ncwficid, 

One  high-profile  case  in  which 
Troop  C’s  investigative  team  wa.s 
charged  with  falsifying  evidence 
involved  a J989  quadniplc  murder 
in  Dryden.  In  their  home,  Warren 
ond  Dolores  Harris,  their  daughter, 
Shelby,  IS.  and  (heir  son,  Marc, 

11,  were  bound  and  blindfolded. 
Shelby  was  raped  and  .sodomized, 
and  all  four  were  shot  in  the  head. 
The  house  was  doused  with 
gasoline  and  set  on  fire. 

Investigators  said  evidence  led 
them  to  Michael  Kmgc,  who  was 
killed  when  he  turned  a shotgun  on 
officers  as  they  moved  to  arrest 
him.  Their  contentions  surrounding 
Kingc  have  not  been  called  into 
question. 

Kinge's  mother,  Shirley,  later 
admitted  to  using  a credit  card 
stolen  from  the  Harris  home. 

Investigators  David  L.  Harding 
and  Robert  M.  Lishonsky  later 
admitted  that  they  took  Ms. 

Kinge's  fingerprints  from  her  place 
of  work  and  claimed  to  have  found 
dtcin  on  the  gasoline  can  used  to 
set  the  Harrises'  house  on  fire. 

Kingc  served  2Vi  years  of  17-to- 
44  year  sentence  before  it  was 
revealed  Uiat  she  was  framed  and 
her  conviction  was  ovcmimed. 

Since  the  scandal  broke, 
changes  in  evidence-gathering 
rules  should  prevent  any  further 
problem,  according  to  State  Police 
Supt.  James  W.  McMahon.  Now 
two  invesugators  must  confirm  the 
gathenng  of  any  fingcrpnni.  and 
photographs  of  all  fingerprints 
must  also  be  taken. 

McMahon  also  ordered  (his 
month  that  any  fingerprint  match 
m a criminal  cose  be  referred  to  the 
central  labcuatory  m Albany  for 
confinnaiion. 

--  J 


Honolulu  to  bid  aloha 
to  hundreds  of  recruits 


The  Honolulu  Police  Department  is 
looking  for  a lot  of  good  women  and 
men  —nearly  300  in  all  — to  fill  va- 
cancies in  order  to  bring  the  force  up  to 
its  authorized  strength  of  2.129  offic- 
ers. 

Capt.  Glen  Kajiyama  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  the  agency,  which 
currently  has  about  1.700  sworn  per- 
sonnel. has  difficulty  filling  the  posi- 
tions for  variety  of  reasons,  including 
a new  policy  requinng  all  applicants  to 
submit  to  poly^ph  examinations. 

That  requirement  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  battery  of  psychological  and 
physical  exams,  background  checks  and 
other  screening  mechanisms  that  poten- 
tial recruits  must  undergo  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  department.  Kajiyama  said. 

"Each  applicant  has  to  go  through  a 


gantlet  of  ob.stuclcs.  any  one  of  which 
could  lead  to  their  downfall."  the  cap- 
tain noted 

Another  reason  for  the  dearth  of 
candidates  is  that  some  simply  drop  out 
or  accept  other  job  opportuniucs  m the 
time  between  application  and  notice 
from  the  department  to  begin  the 
screening  process,  which  typically 
takes  about  seven  months,  the  Captain 
said.  “A  lot  of  these  individuals  are  no 
longer  interested  in  the  position  because 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  process  applica- 
tions." he  said. 

Once  hired,  recruits  spend  another 
6V^  months  in  training  at  the  Police 
Academy.  Kajiyama  added.  Currently, 
two  recruit  classes  arc  underway  at  the 
academy.  The  most  recent  class  gradu- 
ated in  December. 


Supreme  Court;  Acquittal 
doesn’t  mean  innocent 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  last  month 
ruled  that  when  sentencing  a criminal. 
Federal  judges  may  take  into  consider- 
ation earlier  charges  for  which  the  de- 
fendant had  been  found  not  guilty. 

In  an  unsigned  opinion,  a 7-to-2 
majority  that  included  Chief  Justice 
William  H Rehnquist,  and  Justices 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  Antonin  Scalia, 
Clarence  Thomas.  David  H.  Soutcr, 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  and  Stephen  G. 
Brcycr  said  that  a jury  acquittal  does 
not  prove  the  defendant's  innocence, 
just  that  guilt  could  not  be  proved  be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt.  Moreover,  the 
Court  said  a judge  can  consider  chaiges 
a jury  rejected  so  long  as  prosecutors 
can  prove  it  by  a "preponderance"  of 
evidence,  the  legal  system's  lowest 
standard  of  proof . 

The  ruling,  which  stemmed  from 
combined  cases  from  California  and 
Hawaii,  arose  in  the  9ih  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco.  The  9ih 
Circuit  had  stood  alone  in  its  view  that 
judges  are  forbidden  to  consider  previ- 
ous acquittals  when  determining  sen- 
tences. Of  the  II  other  Federal  appel- 
late circuits  with  cnminal  jurisdiction, 
all  uphold  the  Clinton  Administration's 
view  that  acquitted  charges  may  be  used 
to  stilTen  sentences. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  docs 
not  so  much  make  new  law  as  it  in- 
creases the  amount  of  information  a 
judge  can  use  when  considering  a sen- 
tence within  the  framework  of  Federal 
sentencing  guidelines. 


The  guidelines,  which  took  effect  in 
1987,  replaced  judges’  total  discretion 
in  sentencing  with  a formula  to  calcu- 
late defendants’  prison  time.  In  the  case 
of  multiple  drug  sales,  for  example,  the 
guidelines  instructed  judges  to  consider 
"all  acts”  that  were  pan  of  the  “same 
course  of  conduct."  regardless  of 
whether  each  sale  led  up  to  a convic- 
tion. 

Last  month's  ruling,  decided  sum- 
marily with  no  requests  by  the  Court 
for  a full  briefing  or  arguments,  will 
now  allow  even  conduct  that  resulted 
in  acquittal  to  be  used  in  the  equation 
to  calculate  prison  time. 

The  case.  United  States  v.  Watts, 
reinstated  lengthened  sentences  against 
two  drug  offenders.  Vernon  Watts  and 
Cheryl  Putra.  Watts  was  found  guilty 
of  a cocaine  violation,  but  acquitted  on 
charges  of  carrying  a firearm  while  car- 
rying out  the  drug  offense.  When  a Fed- 
eral judge  in  Sacramento  found  out 
about  the  acquittal,  he  lengthened 
Watts'  sentence  from  15  to  20  years. 

In  Hawaii,  ajudge  lengthened  by  a 
year  the  sentence  of  Cheryl  Putra,  a 
first-time  offender.  Convicted  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  possession  of  cocaine 
with  intent  to  sell,  Puira’s  27-month 
sentence  was  influenced  by  her  acquit- 
tal in  a second  drug  transaction. 

Dissenting  from  the  majority’s  con- 
clusion, Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
called  it  “repugnanf’  and  "perverse" 
that  a charge  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  a reasonable  doubt 


should  "give  rise  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  if  it  had  been  so  proved." 

Justice  Anthony  Kennedy,  who 
wrote  a separate  dissenting  opinion, 
objected  to  the  Court’s  procedure  in 
deciding  the  case. 

The  Court  also  agreed  last  month  to 
decide  whether  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  can  carve  out  a blanket  excep- 
tion for  drug  cases  from  a 1995  High 
Court  ruling  that  said  police  with  search 
warrants  are  required  to  knock  and  an- 
nounce their  presence  before  searching 
a home  for  drugs. 

The  state  court  held  that  "exigent 
circumstances"  are  always  present 
when  drugs  are  at  issue,  given  the  ease 
with  which  evidence  can  be  destroyed 
or  suspects  can  flee.  The  Wisconsin 
court  stands  alone  on  this  issue,  with 
other  state  courts  having  declined  to 
make  a blanket  exception  after  exam- 
ining the  1995  decision.  Wilson  v.  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  appeal  was  brought  by  a man 
charged  in  1992  with  dealing  cocaine. 
Steiney  Richards  claimed  that  although 
police  had  a search  warrant  when  they 
entered  his  Madison  hotel  room,  they 
did  not  announce  their  presence. 

In  the  Court's  1995  unanimous  de- 
cision. Justice  TTiomas  cited  English 
court  cases  dating  to  the  1 600s.  and  said 
the  rule  requiring  police  to  announce 
their  presence  was  firmly  embedded  in 
the  English  common  law  that  informed 
the  views  of  the  Constitution's  fram- 
ers. 


DoJ  budget  request  targets 
border,  drugs,  youth  violence 


Continued  from  Page  I 
eight  new  Legal  Attach^  Offices  over- 
seas and  provide  resources  for  eight 
existing  offices. 

1 A l3-percenl  increase  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
budget,  to  a record  $3.6  billion,  some 
of  which  will  be  used  to  hire  277  more 
immigration  inspectors.  The  proposal 
also  requests  $62  million  for  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  to  hire  500  additional  agents 
for  the  Southwest  border,  bringing  the 
total  number  to  more  than  7.000.  The 
funds  also  will  be  used  to  ensure  (he 
deportation  of  convicted  criminal  aliens 
who  have  finished  serving  their  sen- 
tences. and  to  expand  the  operation  of 
the  INS's  Law  Enforcement  Support 
Center,  which  aid.s  state  and  local  law 
enforcement. 

1 $525.5  million  is  earmarked  for 
slate  and  local  governments  to  build 
nearly  9.000  new  prison  beds,  and  $500 
million  will  be  made  available  to  help 
stale  and  local  governments  defray  the 
costs  of  housing  criminal  aliens.  An 
additional  $124.1  million  is  requested 
to  construct  and  open  nearly  3.000  new 
slots  in  Federal  prisons. 

To  address  youth  violence.  DoJ 
wonts  $50  million  to  establish  Violent 
Youth  Court  programs,  which  will  pro- 
vide specialized,  court-based  acuviiies 
focusing  on  violent  youth  offenders; 
$100  million  for  the  Prosecutonal  Ini- 
tiatives Targeting  Gang  Crime  and  Vio- 
lent Juveniles  Program  to  fund  at  least 
1,000  new  initiatives  like  hiring  gang 
prosecutors;  and  $75  million  to  estab- 
lish onii-truancy.  school  violence  and 
enme  intervention  programs. 


Funding  for  youth-violence  pro- 
gramming represents  the  largest  in- 
crease requested  by  DoJ.  If  the  new 
budget  is  approved,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  youth-violence  pro- 
grams will  have  jumped  over  600  per- 
cent from  FY  1994. 

Scientific  and  technical  advances 
are  not  ignored  in  the  DoJ  budget  pro- 

Tucked  in  among 
the  multi-millions, 
a modest  increase 
in  the  budget  for 
fighting  police 
brutality  and 
hate  crimes. 

posal.  with  a request  of  $25  million  for 
the  National  Sexual  Offender  Registry 
gram  program,  and  $12  million  for 
DNA  identification  grams.  The  DNA 
grants  would  be  used  to  increase  the 
capabilities  of  state  and  local  forensic 
labs  to  conduct  state-of-the-art  genetic 
testing  and  help  them  use  the  FBI’s  on- 
line National  Combined  DNA  Index 
System  when  it  becomes  operational. 

Domestic  violence  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams would  receive  more  than  $52 
million  under  the  budget  request. 

The  nation’s  Southwest  border  is  the 


focus  of  more  than  just  immigration- 
control  efforts  in  the  DoJ  budget  re- 
quest. The  department  is  also  seeking  a 
hefty  increase  in  resources  to  fight  the 
region’s  growing  status  as  a major  trans- 
shipment point  for  narcotics  traffickers. 
The  DEA  would  receive  $29.7  million 
and  96  new  agents  to  focus  on  the  area, 
$11  million  and  60  agents  to  launch  a 
comprehensive  assault  on  growing 
methamphetamine  abuse,  and  $5  mil- 
lion and  12  agents  to  continue  the 
agency’s  five-year  strategy  targeting 
U.S.  heroin  trafficking. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  would  get  $19.3 
million  and  76  agents  who  would  be 
assigned  in  an  expansion  of  DoJ’s 
Southwest  Border  Strategy  against  drug 
trafficking  and  corruption. 

The  FBI  would  also  add  28  agents 
to  enhance  its  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime  groups,  including  its  on- 
going five-year  strategy  known  as  Op- 
eration Heaven's  Gate,  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  Mafia’s  influence  in  laVr 
unions  and  industry. 

The  department's  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision is  seeking  an  additional  $263,000 
to  fund  three  attorneys  who  would  tar- 
get police  brutality  and  violent  bate 
crimes. 

The  budget  request  also  proposes  to 
spend  up  to  $162  million  for  infiastiuc- 
tuie  improvements  at  facilities  used  by 
the  FBI,  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  DEA 
and  INS.  including  upgrading  commu- 
nications systems  and  security,  reno- 
vating facilities,  and  providing  infor- 
mation-resource management  and  field 
support  to  complement  the  expected 
growth  in  the  agencies'  personnel. 
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As  contract  dispute  simmers,  Fed  prosecutors  charge. 


PBA  lawyers,  others  in  kickback  scheme 


There's  never  really  a good  lime  for 
a scandal  to  erupt,  but  for  New  York 
City's  police  union,  a recent  flurry  of 
allegations  of  financial  misconduct 
coulo  hardly  have  come  at  a worse  time. 

In  the  midst  of  a stalled  and  bitter  con- 
tract dispute,  complete  with  pickets  by 
officers  and  a ticket-writing  slowdown. 
Federal  prosecutors  last  month  indicted 
the  chief  negotiator  and  two  other  top 
lawyers  for  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  on  corruption  charges. 

James  J.  Lysaght,  the  union's  long- 
time negotiator,  his  law  partner  Peter 
Kramer,  and  Richard  Hartman,  the 
PBA's  consultant  and  former  attorney, 
were  charged  with  paying  kickbacks  to 
officials  in  the  Transit  Police  union  be- 
fore the  transit  force  was  merged  with 
the  larger  city  department  in  1995. 

Ronald  Reale.  the  former  president 
of  the  transit  PBA.  and  two  other  former 
top  union  officials  were  indicted  on 
racketeering  charges  several  weeks  ear- 
lier. All  have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

All  told.  1 1 people  are  charged  in 
the  1 3-count  Federal  indictment.  Six  of 
those  have  pleaded  guilty  and  are  co- 
operating with  investigators.  Reale, 
Lysaght,  Hartman  and  Kramer  were 
charged  with  pocketing  $450,000  in 
kickbacks,  and  doling  out  $2  million 
through  the  transit  PBA  to  its  law  firm, 
Lysaght.  Lysaght  & Kramer. 

The  investigation  has  not  stopped 
there.  In  late  January,  a Federal  grand 
jury  subpoenaed  financial  records  from 
the  politically  powerful.  29,000-mcm- 
ber  city  PBA.  covering  the  period  from 
1987  to  1996,  as  part  of  a widening 
probe  into  whether  the  lawyers  also 
paid  kickbacks  to  city  PBA  officials. 

Also  subpoenaed  were  the  union's 
financial  arrangements  with  other  com- 
panies. including  its  insurance  com- 
pany. Deblin  Planners.  The  firm,  which 
is  owned  by  Deborah  M.  Martz  and 
Linda  Nunzialo,  the  wives  of  Lysaght 
and  Kramer,  respectively,  has  been  the 
PBA’s  insurance  company  since  1991. 
Records  from  Metropolitan  Life,  which 
provides  insurance  through  Deblin 
Planners,  have  also  been  requested  by 
the  grand  jury. 

The  PBA  documents  sought  in  the 
“wide-ranging  requesC  including  those 
pertaining  to  the  union's  health  and 
welfare  fund,  its  legal  fund,  and  its 
Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  one  union 
source  said  on  the  condition  of  anonym- 
ity. They  will  cover  the  period  in  which 
former  PBA  president  Phil  Caruso  held 
the  reins. 

Caruso  said  through  a spokesman 
that  he  would  welcome  any  inspection 
of  PBA  documents  compiled  during  his 
tenure. 

In  fact,  it  was  Caruso  initially 
brought  Richard  Hartman  into  the  PBA 
when  he  became  union  president  in 
1977. 

A formidable  labor  negotiator  and 
mathematical  whiz.  Hartman  attracted 
the  attention  of  PBA  officials  when  he 
helped  police  in  Nassau  County  win  a 
contract  that  made  them  the  highest 


paid  officers  in  the  country. 

After  becommg  legal  counsel  for  the 
New  York  city  PBA.  Hartman  made  his 
firm  accessible  24-hours-a-day  for  of- 
ficers. Anytime  an  officer  got  into 
trouble,  day  or  night,  a lawyer  from 
Hartman’s  office  would  drop  by  the  sta- 
tion house. 

It  later  turned  out,  however,  that 
Hartman  was  a compulsive  gambler 
who  fell  into  millions  of  dollars  in  debt. 

In  1988.  he  was  accused  of  stealing  over 
$800,000  in  escrow  funds  from  the 
union's  coffers  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts.  During  grand  jury  hearings,  he 
was  also  reportedly  accused  of  associ- 
ating with  organized  crime  figures  and 
paying  bribes. 

But  so  close  were  the  ties  between 
Caruso  and  Hartman  that  prosecutors 
from  the  Manhattan  District  Attorney’s 
office  said  they  could  not  indict 
Hartman  for  stealing  because  Caruso 
and  other  union  officials  testified  he  was 
owed  the  money  by  the  union.  Hartman 
replaced  the  funds  within  several  days. 
As  a consequence,  however,  he  for- 
feited his  license  to  practice  law. 

The  PBA  then  bestowed  the  $4  mil- 
lion, city-funded  contract  on  Lysaght, 
Lysaght  & Kramer,  which  consisted  of 
two  former  Long  Island  police  officers 
who  had  become  lawyers.  The  firm  was 
already  working  for  the  4.300-member 
transit  union.  A 1994  city  audit  of  the 
PBA's  Legal  Services  Fund  concluded 
that  awarding  the  contract  to  Lysaght, 
Lysaght  & Kramer  without  allowing 
other  firms  to  offer  competitive  bids 
was  “an  unacceptable  practice.” 

The  transition  from  Hartman’s  of- 
fice to  the  new  firm  was  apparently 
seamless.  “Nothing  changed,”  a lawyer 
for  both  firms  told  The  New  York  Times 
on  condition  of  anonymity.  "The  pen- 
cils didn't  change.  The  lawyers  didn't 
change.  The  only  thing  that  changed  is 
the  names  on  the  letterhead.” 

In  1995,  the  Lysaght  firm  was  paid 
more  than  $7  million,  including  $4.9 
million  in  the  form  of  a city  contribu- 
tion to  the  union's  legal  fund  as  part  of 
officers’  benefits. 

"They  have  an  overwhelming  in- 
volvement in  every  facet  of  the  union." 
said  one  city  official.  “It's  almost  like 
they  became  the  union.” 

Reale.  the  former  transit  union  presi- 
dent. is  charged  with  getting  dozens  of 
his  fellow  officers  to  contribute  to  his 
1993  campaign  for  city  public  advocate. 
The  donations  helped  him  to  qualify  for 
matching  city  funds,  which  Reale  al- 
legedly used  to  reimburse  the  givers. 

The  donation  scheme  was  discov- 
ered when  city  auditors  found  $5d,000 
in  contribution  money  orders  that  all 
bore  seemingly  identical  handwriting. 
Many  were  drawn  from  the  same  Staten 
Island  bank. 

Reale  and  two  others  charged  in  the 
indictment,  former  umon  vice  president 
Thomas  Zichenello  and  former  union 
treasurer  Raymond  Montoro,  allegedly 
took  nearly  half  a million  dollars  in 
kickbacks  from  the  union's  law  firm. 


and  in  return  sent  roughly  $2  million  m 
fees  to  represent  everything  from  di- 
vorces to  house  closings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  scandal  is  the 
city  PBA's  ongoing  contract  negotia- 
tions with  the  admimsiraiion  of  Mayor 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani.  Ihiks  reached  an 
impasse  after  the  union  rejected  the 
city’s  latest  bid  in  January,  which  would 
have  given  police  a 15.8-perceni  pay 
raise  over  five  years.  Police  have  been 
picketing  and  protesting  ever  since. 

As  a replacement  for  Lysaght.  the 


PBA  hired  top  labor  attorney  Charles 
G.  Mocrdler.  a former  city  Buildings 
Commissioner. 

In  early  February.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  was  forced  to  lake 
drastic  action  in  response  to  on  illegal 
ticket-writing  slowdown  that  cut  the 
number  of  tickets  issued  by  70  percent 
during  one  January  weekend.  Safir  or- 
dered more  sergeants  and  cuptmas  out 
on  patrol  to  make  sure  police  are  writ- 
ing summonses.  In  addition,  in-service 
training  has  been  temporarily  sus- 


pended so  that  training  personnel  can 
nde  along  with  officers  and  ensure  that 
tickets  ore  being  wniten. 

Police  officers,  upset  over  stalled 
contract  negotiations  and  indignant  at 
the  amount  of  the  city's  pay-ruise  of- 
fer. say  they  were  trying  to  cull  atten- 
tion to  the  fuel  that  the  department  de- 
mands officers  write  u certain  number 
of  tickets  each  month  or  face  unde.sir- 
able  assignments  or  shifts.  The  deport- 
ment has  consistently  denied  the 
charge. 


Money  matters,  as  Manchester 
cops  picket  recruitment  efforts 


After  having  gone  nearly  six 
yean  without  an  across-lhe-bourd 
pay  raise,  members  of  the  Police 
Patrolman's  Association  in 
Manchester,  N.H..  turned  out  in 
January  for  a picket  line  to  protest 
the  city's  efforts  to  recruit  new 
officers. 

Union  president  Greg  Murphy 
said  city  officials  are  trying  to 
replace  experienced,  trained 
officers  who  could  no  longer  work 
at  the  present  rale  of  wages.  "These 
applicants  are  going  to  be  told  they 
are  not  welcome  in  Manchester.” 
he  said,  adding  that  any  applicant 


who  takes  port  in  recruit  testing  will 
be  considered  a "scab.” 

All  union  members  arc  being 
asked  to  refrain  from  assisting  in  the 
testing  process  in  February  or 
assisting  in  any  way  while  on  duty. 
Severe  sanctions  were  promised 
against  any  member  who  docs  not 
comply. 

With  officers  having  worked 
without  a raise  since  Jan.  1. 1991. 
Murphy  said  five  association 
members  have  left  the  department  in 
the  past  year  for  other  police  jobs  and 
five  more  are  expected  to  leave  by 
summer.  Since  1994.  he  said,  nine 


members  have  left  ilic  force. 

“Our  members  are  fed  up  and 
they  do  not  want  to  see  the  city 
hiring  new  police  officers  to  take 
the  place  of  fellow  officers  who 
have  had  to  leave  the  job  due  to 
financial  consiruints.”  Murphy  told 
The  MonchcHicr  Umon  Leader. 

However.  Police  Chief  Murk 
Dnscoll  maintains  tluit  the  union's 
action  will  hurt  its  cause.  New 
recruits,  he  said,  should  be 
welcomed  as  new  blood  for  the 
organization.  "They  should  be 
supporting  m to  build  u strong 
organization,”  said  Driscoll. 


I OlJf^OATlO'S 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Foundation 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

announces 

The  Criminal  Justice 
in  the  21st  Century  Campaign 

and  honors 

Jim  McCann 

President 
1800  FLOWERS 
Class  of  1974 

as  1996  Alumnus  of  the  Year 

Monday,  April  7,  1997 
6:00  - 8.00  p.m. 
at 

Tavern  on  the  Green 
New  York  City 

Proceeds  from  this  event  will  be  used  to  establish  a 
Center  on  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Domestic 
Violence,  scholarships,  faculty  research,  and  library, 
and  equipment  needs  at  the  College. 

Reservations  - $125  each 

For  further  information  contact  the  John  Jay  College  Foundation,  Inc.  at  (212)  237-8550. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Arresting  interviews  with  two  prominent  figures 
on  the  big-city  law  enforcement  scene: 

Chief  Darrel  Stephens  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.. 

and  Chief  Dennis  Garrett  of  Phoenix. 
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Braiden: 


The  problem:  lack  of  policing 


By  ChriH  Bruiden 

“If  we  are  for  long  accustomed  to  one  way  of 
thinking,  our  minds  grow  stiff  in  it  and  we  find  it 
hard  to  change  to  another  We  need  a variety  and 
a flexibilitv  of  thinking,  nut  merely  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  possessions  of  our  mind  “ 

John  Locke  said  that  3S0  yean  ago  He  mighi 
well  have  been  talking  about  policing  in  the  1990s. 
For  sure  it  ha.s  enlarged  its  possession  of  knowl- 
edge. but  not  of  Its  wisdom.  All  of  the  stuff  is 
driven  by  the  same  old  stiff,  one-dimcnsional  way 
of  thinking:  more  gadgets,  more  coppers,  more 
prisons,  all  to  gel  belter  at  doing  the  same  old 
things.  The  cars,  radios  and  computers  are  better, 
but  our  young  coppers  drive  around  as  brain-dcad 
as  1 did  30  years  ago.  Will  1 turn  left  or  nghi  at  the 
next  intersection? 

The  John  Lockes  of  history  possessed  great 
knowledge,  but  they  also  had  wisdom  and  the 
two  are  not  the  same.  The  Oxford  dictionary  de- 
fines knowledge  as  “a  person's  range  of  informa- 
tion." It  defines  wisdom  os  “the  possession  of 
experience  and  knowledge  together  with  the  power 
of  applying  them  critically  and  practically.” 
Knowledge  ages;  wisdom  doesn't.  The  wisdom 
of  Locke's  era  is  relevant  today,  but  its  knowl- 
edge is  spent.  Wisdom  encompasses  knowledge. 
Wisdom  secs  the  whole,  knowledge  just  a piece 
of  the  whole.  Wisdom  is  the  edges  of  the  jigsaw 
puzzle,  knowledge  the  individual  pieces.  Wisdom 
brings  system  and  context  to  diverse  pieces  of 
knowledge;  it  assembles  the  jigsaw.  We  gain 
knowledge  from  reading  about  specifics.  We  gam 
wisdom  from  thinking  about  what  we’ve  read  and 
then  putting  them  in  context  for  a higher  purpose. 
Today  we  might  call  the  micro  (knowledge)  and 
the  macro  (wisdom).  But  no  amount  of  micro  can 
replace  a lack  of  macro,  no  matter  what  we're 
talking  about. 

Here's  an  example  of  the  dichotomy  that  ap- 
plies to  policing.  Some  sec  community  policing 
as  another  piece  of  knowledge  (a  thing)  stuck  on 
the  edge  of  convention.  Thai's  how  we’ve  solved 
every  problem  in  the  past.  Create  another  box  on 
the  organization  chart,  pul  a few  bodies  in  it  and 
announce  the  birth  of  whatever.  Others  sec  com- 
munity policing  as  the  wisdom  (a  mindset)  that 
brings  system  and  direction  to  the  disparate  pieces 
of  convention.  For  some,  community  policing  is 
synonymous  with  knowledge;  for  others,  wisdom. 
I'm  in  the  latter  camp. 


(Chris  Braiden  is  the  president  of  Chris 
Braiden  Consulting  Inc.  in  St.  Albert,  Alberta. 
Canada.  He  is  a retired  superinlendent  with  the 
Edmonton.  Alberta.  Police  Service.) 


Since  Locke’s  time,  society's  knowledge  has 
grow  exponentially,  but  our  wisdom  hasn't  kept 
pace.  It  required  great  knowledge  to  create  the 
nuclear  wcaporuy  of  the  cold  war.  but  if  the  poli- 
ticians and  bureaucrats  possessed  the  requisite 
wisdom  to  guide  the  knowledge,  they  would  have 
put  it  to  better  use.  They  would  have  listened  to 
the  9,000  scientists  from  both  sides,  including 
Albert  Einstein  and  Bertrand  Russell,  who  signed 
and  presented  a joint  statement  to  the  politicians 
of  both  sides  in  1955,  forecasting  the  madness 
we  know  to  be  true  today.  Instead,  they  listened 
to  the  military/industrial  shack-up  President 
Eisenhower  warned  us  of.  and  so  we’re  spend- 
ing billions  today  destroying  the  weaponry  they 


spent  billions  creating  yesterday. 

Contemporary  policing  must  learn  from  the 
consequences  of  knowledge  without  wisdom. 
Unfortunately,  all  indications  are  that  it's  repeat- 
ing the  process  today.  Check  out  the  gadgetry/ 
wcaponry/toys  on  display  at  a chiefs'  conference. 
Stacey  Koon  summed  it  all  up  when  he  was  asked 
what  his  mandate  was.  Stacey’s  answer?  “I'm  a 
law  enforcement  officer  — and  the  key  word  is 
force."  If  the  only  tool  you  have  is  a hammer,  ev- 
erything looks  like  a nail. 

Back  to  Locke.  For  loo  long,  policing  has 
championed  — and  rewarded  — a singular  stiff 
way  of  thinking  which  has  transformed  peace  of- 
ficers into  law  enforcement  officers.  Blanket  rules 
of  behavior  for  everything  is  the  norm.  We  go  out 
of  our  way  to  find  the  brightest  young  people  we 
can  find  and  then  drill  them  follow  orders.  That 
one-dimensional  conditioning  manifests  itself  in 
screw-ups  like  Rodney  King.  Waco  and  Ruby 
Ridge.  All  were  windows  into  the  culture  of  stiff 
law  enforcement  thinking  and  its  warlike  mental- 
ity. 

The  Unabomber  case  is  a graphic  example  of 
how  impotent  policing  is  so  long  as  it  remains 
isolated  in  its  detached  mental  cocoon.  For  18 
years,  the  most  expensive,  extensive  criminal  in- 
vestigation in  U.S.  history  was  stuck  at  the  junc- 
tion until  it  got  a kick-stan  from  outside  itself. 


Only  then  could  its  knowledge  kick  in,  but  it 
couldn't  get  the  job  done  by  itself.  It  needed  that 
umbilical  cord. 

Lack  of  law  enforcement  knowledge  is  not  the 
problem  today;  lack  of  policing  wisdom  is.  If  we 
continue  only  to  enlarge  our  possessions  of  one- 
dimensional  law  enforcement  knowledge,  we  will 
have  learned  nothing  from  King.  Waco.  Ruby 
Ridge  and  the  Unabomber.  I'm  fed  up  watching 
politicians  and  police  bureaucrats  buying  their  way 
out  of  every  difficulty  with  another  gadget  or  spe- 
cialized unit  — which  must  first  fit  a warlike  ac- 
ronym before  it  can  be  created.  I'm  also  fed  up 
with  acronym  and  clich6  policing.  If  President 
Clinton's  100,000 coppers  are  indoctrinated  in  the 


same  old  stiff  way  of  thinking,  they  could  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Wisdom  cannot  be  bought.  Re- 
member. shortage  of  coppers  or  specialized  units 
wasn't  the  problem  in  the  King,  Waco.  Ruby  Ridge 
and  Unabomber  incidents. 

The  Solution?  Get  Out 
Discover  New  Wisdom. 
Come  Back  In. 

Wisdom  is  universal.  It  doesn't  recognize  time, 
boundaries  or  borders.  The  wisdom  of  one  age  or 
vocation  can  be  applied  to  others.  For  many  years 
I’ve  been  trying  to  get  my  head  outside  of  itself, 
learn  from  the  John  Lockes  and  then  bring  their 
wisdom  back  into  my  world  of  policing.  That  jour- 
ney has  brought  me  to  a basic  conclusion  about 
conventional  law  enforcement.  Whatever  its  prob- 
lems, their  solutions  are  not  to  be  found  within 
conventional  police  thinking  because  conventional 
police  thinking  is  the  primary  problem.  The  wis- 
dom we  need  to  bring  context  to  the  reality  of 
policing  today  doesn’t  exist  within  conventional 
police  thinking  — but  it  does  exist  elsewhere.  We 


Letters 


“For  too  long,  policing  has  championed  — and  rewarded  — a 
singular  stiff  way  of  thinking  which  has  transformed  peace  officers 
into  law  enforcement  officers.  We  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  the 
brightest  young  people  we  can  and  then  drill  them  follow  orders.” 


Courage  under  fire 

To  the  editor: 

We  wish  to  counter  the  pejorative  references 
to  "ratling  out"  recently  assigned  to  a Bronx  fe- 
male officer  who  embodied  police  and  family  val- 
ues in  refusing  to  "tcstiiie”  (falsely  swear  under 
oath). 

We  ask  that  Police  Officer  Daisy  Bona  be  ac- 
claimed by  promotion  for  her  courageous  conduct 
in  refusing  to  perjure  herself  in  the  murder  trial  of 
Police  Officer  Francis  Livoti  of  the  46th  Precinct 
in  the  Bronx. 

If  elected  or  appointed  olTicials,  particularly 
the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commissioner,  do  not 
commend  what  must  have  been  a most  difficult 
and  soul-searching  decision  by  one  member,  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  eliminates  in- 
centive for  responsible  behavior  and  inadvertently 
— or  otherwise  — rewards  an  allegiance  to  a con- 
spiracy of  silence  surrounding  alleged  police  mis- 
conduct. Silence  constitutes  collaboranon  and  tol- 
erance. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  and  coun 
documents.  Officer  Boria  has  been  ostracized  and 
refused  proper  backup,  jeopardizing  her  life.  Her 
truth,  tenacity  and  heroism  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity certainly  credit  her  as  exemplary. 


wisdom 

need  to  get  our  collective  mind  outside  of  itself, 
discover  new  wisdom  and  then  come  back  in  bet- 
ter equipped.  I think  that's  essentially  what  Kelling 
and  Wilson  are  talking  about  in  "Broken  Win- 
dows” (1982).  Goldstein  in  his  “Problem-Oriented 
Policing”  (1990)  and  Kelling  and  Coles  in  their 
new  work  “Fixing  Broken  Windows  (1996). 

The  Tool? 

Mental  Garage  Sales. 

Here’s  a simple  example  of  getting  out.  dis- 
covering new  wisdom  and  coming  back  in  that 
was  a great  help  to  us  in  the  Edmonton  Police 
Service  as  we  strove  to  reconstruct  ourselves  be- 
tween 1987  and  1993. 1 got  the  idea  from  some- 
thing Satchel  Paige,  the  great  baseball  pitcher,  said 
50  years  ago:  "It  ain't  what  we  don’t  know  that 
hurts  us.  It's  what  we  know  that  just  ain't  so.” 

Applying  Satchel  to  policing.  I think  he  was 
telling  us  we  must  unlearn  old  stuff  before  we  start 
learning  new  stuff.  I think  Satchel  was  talking 
about  a mental  garage  sale!  Garage  sales  are  full 
of  wisdom.  They  force  us  to  make  decisions  we’ve 
been  putting  off  for  years,  decide  what  to  keep, 
throw  away,  give  to  others  less  fommate,  and  what 
to  sell.  Most  important  of  all.  they  free  up  space 
in  the  garage  for  new  things  that  fit  today. 

Substitute  our  mind  for  our  garage  and  we  have 
the  blueprint  for  a bureaucratic  garage  sale. 

This  "mental  garage  sale"  thinking  forced  us 
in  Edmonton  to  ask.  and  answer,  five  questions 
for  ourselves.  They  forced  us  to  search  for  wis- 
dom before  we  worried  about  knowledge,  to  cre- 
ate context  before  cliches,  to  assemble  the  edges 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  pieces.  The  five  ques- 
tions; 

5 What  was  policing  created  to  do  in  the  first 
place? 

1 What  is  it  doing  today? 

H Should  it  be  doing  what  it  is  doing  today? 

1 1f  not,  what  should  it  be  doing  today? 

1 How  should  it  do  what  it  should  be  doing 
today  in  order  to  get  it  back  to  doing  what  it  was 
created  to  do  in  the  first  place,  in  the  context  of 
the  present? 

This  "mental  garage  sale"  process  helped  us 
create  context  for  all  else.  It  taught  us  that  we  first 
had  to  create  a Core  Value  that  would  serve  as  a 
beacon  for  all  subsequent  decisions.  Our  Core 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Officer  Boria  pursued  the  highest  standards, 
refusing  to  pervert  the  enormous  power  granted 
over  ordinary  citizens  as  a New  York  City  police 
officer  in  the  community  or  in  the  court,  because 
so  much  of  the  public  trust  rested  with  her.  Few 
have  demonstrated  better  leadership  and  strength 
of  character. 

Advancement,  the  NYPD  imprimatur,  would 
cement  the  department's  credibility. 

This  is  a serious  matter  of  police  and  commu- 
nity safely  and  ethics. 

JACKIE  MARSH 
Queens  Citizens  Against  Police  Violence 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  ffteir  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  fotm  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 
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Up  in  smoke: 
Federally  licensed 
gun  dealers  dwindle 


Tighter  Federal  regulations  for 
gun  sellers  over  the  past  four  years 
have  caused  the  number  of  firearms 
dealers  to  drop  sharply  in  much  of 
the  country,  according  to  Treasury 
Department  officials. 

Since  1993.  when  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
raised  licensing  fees  and  required 
fingerprints  and  identification 
photos  for  would-be  gun  dealers, 
the  number  of  licensed  dealers 
nationwide  dropped  from  287,000 
in  1993  to  the  current  124.286  — 
the  lowest  in  22  years.  In  Virginia, 
the  number  is  down  by  58  percent, 
from  7,877  to  3.245.  and  licensed 
dealers  in  Maryland  have  declined 
by  57  percent,  from  3.864  to  1.661. 

The  number  of  licensed  dealers 
m Washington.  D.C..  which  has 
banned  handgun  sales  since  the 
1970’s,  dropped  from  55  in  1993  to 
Just  1 1 today. 

Los.  Angeles  County  has  seen 
the  number  of  gun  dealers  drop 
from  4.436  in  1993  to  2,247  now. 
During  that  same  period,  the 
number  in  Chicago  has  plummeted 
from  256  to  11.  while  in  Baltimore, 
licensees  have  decreased  from  1 14 
to  62. 

“Three  years  ago,  the  United 
States  was  awash  in  what  1 call 
marginal  Federal  firearms 
licensees."  said  Raymond  W. 

Kelly,  the  Treasury  Department’s 
undersecretary  for  enforcement. 
"Many  of  them  were  no  more  than 
kitchen-table  dealers." 

Under  President  Clinton’s  1993 
directive,  the  ATF  raised  the  fee  for 
three-year  licenses  from  $10  to 
$200.  and  from  $10  to  $90  for 
renewals.  The  agency  also  began 
requiring  additional  information  to 
prove  that  applicants  had  actual 
firearms-selling  businesses. 
Fingerprints  and  identification 
photographs  were  gathered  for 
criminal  background  checks. 

Moreover,  a 1994  law  required 
applicants  to  promise  to  obey  state 
and  local  laws.  An  additional  five- 
day  waiting  period  was  added  by 


the  Brady  Law.  and  applicants 
must  now  also  have  a face-to-face 
interview  with  ATF  inspectors. 

In  New  York  City,  where  Kelly 
previously  served  as  police 
commissioner,  the  tough  new  laws 
and  regulations  have  caused  a drop 
of  73.8  percent  in  the  number  of 
licensed  gun  dealers  since  1993. 
Kelly  cited  the  case  of  one  Bronx 
gun  dealer  who  was  the  largest 
single  source  of  firearms  in  the 
borough.  The  dealer  put  1,000  guns 
on  the  street  — 200  of  which  were 
later  found  to  have  been  used  in 
crimes.  That  dealer  today  would 
“never  get  a Federal  license  in  the 
first  place."  said  Kelly. 

Tighter  rules, 
stiffer  fees  drive  out 
the  “kitchen-table 
dealers.” 


The  new  rules  do  not  sit  well 
with  everyone.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  has  charged  that  the 
regulations  have  forced  small 
businesses  to  go  under  without 
affecting  crime. 

"Many  people  who  buy  and  sell 
firearms  with  a jlicense]  do  so  to 
supplement  their  income,  or  they 
want  to  buy  wholesale  for 
themselves  or  friends  at  the  club 
where  they  shoot,”  Chip  Walker,  an 
NRA  spokesman,  told  The 
Washington  Post.  "And  there  is  no 
reason  to  force  people  like  that  out 
of  business." 

While  Federal  authorities  admit 
to  not  knowing  how  much  of  an 
effect  the  new  rules  have  on  illegal 
gun  dealing,  the  regulations  are 
part  of  an  overall  effort,  they  said, 
to  help  local  law  enforcement 
They  note  the  steadily  falling  rate 
of  the  nation’s  homicide  level  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  firearms- 
related  deaths. 


No  equal  opportunity  in 
crime  victimization,  but 
the  gender  gap  is  closing 


Criminal  Justice  Library 

Municipal  police  assessed 
as  CJ  system  “gatekeepers 


Policing  Urban  America  (3d  ed.). 

By  GeofTrey  P.  Alpert  and  Roger  G.  Dunham. 

Prospect  Heights,  III:  Waveland  Press  Inc.,  1996. 
294  pp.,  $34.00. 


By  John  F.  Munch  3d 

This  book,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
lakes  a contemporary  look  at  modem 
law  enforcement  and  the  special  con- 
siderations involved  in  policing  urban 
areas.  The  first  pari  of  the  text  assesses 
the  unique  role  local  law  enforcement 
plays  as  the  "gatekeepers"  of  the  Ameri- 
can criminal  justice  system. 

Municipal  police  officers  are  gen- 
erally the  first  to  make  contact  with 
accused  offenders  and  are  in  a position 
to  make  some  very  important  decisions 
about  what  will  happen  to  these  indi- 
viduals. In  a discussion  of  the  courts 
and  officers’  altitudes  toward  them,  the 
book  asserts  that  police  feel  the  courts 
arc  often  too  lenient  with  offenders,  and 
they  lend  to  blame  the  courts  for  some 
of  their  own  inadequacies.  The  police 
do  not  make  formal  decisions  beyond 
the  one  to  arrest,  however,  they  arc  of- 
ten involved  in  the  various  decision- 
making processes  of  the  court.  Alpert 
and  Dunham  opine  that  all  too  often  the 
police  are  not  used  as  much  as  they 
could  be  by  (he  courts. 

A unique  feature  of  this  text  is  the 
use  of  the  "Chiefs  Comer " Through- 
out the  book.  Chief  Dale  Bowlin,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Meiro-Dadc 
County.  Fla..  Policy  Department,  ex- 
plores each  chapter’s  subject  area 


bnefly  through  the  eyes  of  a practicing 
police  administrator.  Chief  Bowlin's 
observations  moke  for  a refreshing  and 
enlightening  addition  to  the  book,  and 
his  commentaries  on  police  corruption, 
use  of  force,  and  the  socioliruiion  and 
subculture  of  police  were  particularly 
enjoyable. 

The  book  then  goes  into  iu>  explo- 
ration of  police  recruitment,  selection 
and  training.  With  departments  devot- 
ing nearly  85  percent  of  (heir  budgets 
to  personnel  costs,  this  chapter  is  espe  ■ 
cially  beneficial  to  those  holding  or 
looking  at  an  administrative  position 
within  a police  agency. 

Alpert  and  Dunham  do  a gwxJ  job 
explaining  why  people  arc  interested  in 
a police  career.  Generally,  candidates 
are  interested  in  law  enforcement  for 
the  same  reasons  they  might  be  drawn 
to  any  other  profession,  with  status,  re- 
wards. educational  requirements  and 
conditions  of  service  among  the  salient 
reasons  why  someone  would  choose 
policing  as  a career. 

This  chapter  also  docs  an  excellent 
job  of  explaining  the  beginning  stages 
of  police  work.  The  decision  to  become 
a police  officer  often  rests  on  the  unre- 
alistic images  portrayed  by  the  media 
and  television  shows,  and  thus  new  re- 
cruits frequently  must  undergo  a "real- 


ity check."  us  the  authors  put  it.  before 
they  become  seasoned  officers.  None- 
theless. the  most  common  reasons  cited 
by  officers  for  choosing  u career  m law 
enforeement  are  familiar  (he  prospect 
of  working  with  and  helping  people;  (he 
vonely  and  excitement  in  the  work;  the 
chance  to  work  outdoors.  Subsetjuent 
chapters  go  into  greater  depth  in  cx- 
phuning  the  various  career  development 
stages. 

The  last  two  chapters  in  this  text 
provide  a unique  look  at  the  future  of 
jKilicing  and  future  careers  in  law  en- 
forcement- Ultimately,  the  authors  be- 
lieve. the  future  of  police  work  m 
Amcncu  will  be  integrally  linked  to  the 
future  of  communities  in  general  Fur- 
thermore. the  role  of  the  community  in 
the  organization,  mainlcnuncc  and  con- 
trol of  law  enforcement  will  continue 
to  increase. 

While  the  authors  do  a gmid  job  of 
desenbing  why  someone  chooses  a ca- 
reer m law  enforcement,  they  full  shun 
111  explaining  their  concept  of  the  nexus 
between  a community  and  its  law  cn- 
forccmcni  organization.  Overall,  how- 
ever, the  book  provides  a comprehen- 
sive overview  oi  the  many  facets  of 
being  a police  officer  Alpert  and  Dun- 
hum  do  a good  job  of  combining  re- 
search and  practical  experience  to  ex- 
plain how  to  balance  the  dual  roles  of 
enforcer  and  protector  performed  by 
police  in  an  cvcr-chiinging  society 

(John  F Mum  hid  is  a uradmle  as- 
sisumt  in  the  Si'hual  oj  Publu-  Admin- 
isiralion  and  Urban  Sludirs  ol  San  Di- 
ego State  University.) 


While  men  are  still  the  victims  of 
violent  crime  more  often  than  women, 
a new  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  says  that  the  gap  between 
the  sexes  is  narrowing. 

"The  overall  trend  indicates  that  the 
rates  of  victimization  for  men  and 
women  converge,  the  rate  for  men  de- 
creasing and  the  rate  for  women  re- 
maining relatively  stable  or  increasing." 
researchers  said. 

The  report.  "Female  Victims  of  Vio- 
lent Crime."  shows  women  being  vic- 
timized in  1994  at  a rale  of  two  for  ev- 
ery three  males.  Twenty  years  ago.  said 
the  report,  the  rate  was  two  women  for 
every  four  males. 

Bui  women  experienced  seven  times 
the  number  of  violent  incidents  by  a 
relative,  acquaintance,  friend  or  neigh- 
bor as  did  men  — 2.7  million  out  of 
3.5  female  victimizations  during  1992 
and  1993.  it  said. 


Out  of  approximately  10.9  million 
violent  crimes  committed  three  years 
ago.  there  was  one  rape  for  every  270 
women  over  the  age  of  12.  and  one 
robbery  for  every  240  female  victims, 
said  the  study. 

While  race  did  not  seem  to  make  a 
difference,  those  with  incomes  of  un- 
der $ 1 0.000  were  four  limes  more  likely 
to  be  crime  victims  than  those  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $50,000. 

While  BJS  does  not  survey  homi- 
cide. FBI  statistics  show  that  among  all 
female  murder  victims,  26  percent  were 
killed  by  husbands  or  boyfriends,  while 
only  3 percent  of  men  were  killed  by 
wives  or  girlfriends. 

The  percentage  of  men  killed  by 
intimates  dropped  by  two-ihrrds  from 
1977  to  1995-  The  figure  for  women 
dropped  as  well,  but  only  from  a rate 
of  1.6  per  100.000  women  to  1.3  per 
100.000.  said  the  report. 


CRIMIHAL  JUSTICE 
CLOSE-UP 


Insightful  30-minute  videos  that  take  an 
inside  look  at  the  issues  and  events 
that  shape  our  criminal  justice  system 

Produced  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  an  international  leader 
in  criminal  justice  education,  research  and  training,  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up 
examines  major  issues  in  criminal  justice  featuring  a wide  array  of  internationally 
recognized  experts  and  newsmakers. 

New  shows  include:  A Debate  on  Gun  Control  and  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Drug 
Epidemic. 

Other  topics  available: 

Domestic  Violence  • Child  Abuse  • Emerging  Trends  in  Terrorism  • Police 
Corruption  and  Integrity  • A Conversation  with  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  • Organized  Crime  • DNA  Testing  • Youth 
Violence  • The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  ■ An  Examination  of  the 
Trial  Process  ■ School  Safety 

Underwritten  by  the  John  A.  Reisenbach  Foundation  and  originally  broadcast  on  public 
television,  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  is  now  available  on  videocassette,  useful  for 
classroom  settings,  seminars,  and  special  topic  conferences  ($11.95  per  3()-minute 
cassette).  For  more  information,  please  contact:  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  • John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  The  City  University  of  New  York  899  Tenth  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY  10019  ■ Phone:  (212)  237-8640'  FAX:  (212)  237-8610 
E-mail:  JATJJ@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU 
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Analysis  paralysis. 


Fallout  awaited  from  FBI  lab  criticisms 


Continued  from  Puge  8 
a copy  of  the  inspector  general's  draft 
report  on  the  lab,  which  McVeigh's  law- 
yers contend  could  help  their  case. 

The  case  against  McVeigh  is  largely 
circumstantial  and  hinges  on  forensic 
evidence  now  being  called  into  ques- 
tion. There  arc  no  wiincsscH  who  saw 
McVeigh  allegedly  detonate  the  bomb, 
but  proMxutors  insist  they  have  a strong 
chain  of  witnesses  and  physical  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  McVeigh  is  the 
bomber, 

Stephen  Jones,  an  attorney  for 
McVeigh,  is  mounting  u legal  assault 
on  the  way  the  evidence  was  collected. 


handled  and  examined  by  FBI  person- 
nel. He  said  he  intends  to  call 
Whitehurst  as  a defense  witness  — a 
move  the  prosecution  says  it  will  op- 
pose. Whitehurst  testified  last  year  as  a 
defense  witness  in  trial  of  Sheik  Omar 
Abdei-Rahman,  a Muslim  cleric  who 
was  convicted  of  plotting  to  blow  up 
several  New  York  City  landmarks. 

It  IS  widely  believed  that  Jones  will 
use  the  inspector  general's  report  to 
challenge  the  Government's  case 
aguinsi  McVeigh  and  Nichols. 

Gurelick's  disclosure  came  several 
days  after  a the  FHl's  No.  2 official 
downplayed  his  previous  statement  that 


no  “past,  present  or  future  prosecutions" 
were  compromised  by  the  inspector 
general's  findings. 

Deputy  Director  Weldon  Kennedy, 
who  retired  from  the  bureau  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  backed  away  from  his 
earlier  assertion  during  a Feb.  6 meet- 
ing with  reporters  at  FBI  headquarters. 
"Maybe  I was  overstating  the  case."  he 
said.  "We're  working  very  closely  with 
those  cases,  Wherever  necessary,  steps 
have  been  taken  so  that  cases  would  not 
be  threatened." 

The  three  FBI  lab  supervisors  who 
were  transferred  last  month  were  David 
Williams,  who  supervised  evidence 
collection;  Roger  Martz,  head  of  the 
facility's  chemistry  unit;  and  James  T. 
Thurman,  head  of  a lab  explosives  unit. 

Williams,  who  had  been  responsible 
for  conclusions  about  several  major  is- 
sues in  the  Oklahoma  City  case,  includ- 
ing the  size  of  the  bomb  that  blew  up 
the  Federal  building,  has  been  with- 
drawn as  a prosecution  witness. 

In  one  interview,  he  acknowledged 
to  the  inspector  general  that  his  opin- 
ion that  the  bomb  contained  4,000 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  was  based 
not  on  scientific  analysis,  but  on 
searches  of  the  defendants'  houses. 

According  to  two  laboratory  work- 
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crs.  Williams  also  dictated  changes  in 
their  reports,  a violation  of  F^l  policy. 
The  changes  were  intended  to  remove 
any  room  for  ambiguity  in  the  explo- 
sives evidence. 

Martz  was  accused  by  two  lab  em- 
ployee of  conducting  examinations  for 
traces  of  explosives  when  be  was  not 
qualified  to  do  so. 

According  to  one  lab  official. 
La  Tonya  Gibson,  evidence  from  the 
bomb  scene  was  not  properly  bagged 
and  collected.  Debris  was  spilling  from 
some  bags  when  it  reached  the  lab  and 
some  unmarked  boxes  of  evidence  were 
stacked  haphazardly  in  huge  piles. 

The  draft  report  also  revealed  that 
(he  clothing  McVeigh  was  wearing 
when  arrested  90  minutes  after  the  ex- 
plosion was  sent  to  the  lab  in  a brown 
paper  bag  rather  than  a sealed,  plastic 
evidence  bag.  Reports  published  in  the 
days  after  (he  bombing  said  traces  of 
chemicals  found  in  detonator  cord  had 
been  detected  on  McVeigh's  shirt. 

The  inspector  general's  findings  are 
certain  to  result  in  numerous  courtroom 
challenges  nationwide.  Currently,  the 
draft  report  is  being  used  by  defense 
attorneys  in  Washington  in  a case  in- 
volving seven  members  of  a paramili- 
tary group  facing  explosives  and  con- 
spiracy charges.  Earlier  (his  month,  the 
judge  who  tried  the  recently  concluded 
wrongful-death  civil  suit  against  O.J. 
Simpson  denied  a defense  motion  for  a 
mistrial  that  had  been  based  in  part  on 
the  report. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a profes- 
sor of  biology  and  immunology  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Cnminal  Justice  in  New 
York,  said  Whitehurst’s  testifying  for 
the  defense  will  prompt  attorneys  in 
other  cases  to  question  the  work  of 


criminal  laboratories  nationwide. 

“The  FBI  crime  lab  has  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation,  and  when  you  get 
questions  about  its  reliability,  defense 
attorneys  will  question  (hat  of  labs  in 
other  jurisdictions,’*  said  Kobilinsky, 
who  has  closely  examined  Whitehurst's 
allegations  and  has  visited  the  FBI  fa- 
cility several  times. 

Kobilinsky  said  he  believes  "there's 
a certain  kernel  of  truth”  to  the  claims. 
“These  kinds  of  allegations  are  directed 
specifically  at  the  explosives  and  ex- 
plosives residue  unit  of  the  FBI  lab. 
Unless  you  actually  work  or  have  in- 
spected there,  it's  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine (heir  veracity.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  a lot  of  what  has  been  said  has 
some  clear  tniifi  to  jt."-'- 

The  first  judicial  test  of'how  the 
contamination  and  other  problems  at  the 
lab  could  alfect  the  Oklahoma  City  trial 
came  last  month  during  the  a pre-trial 
hearing  in  Denver. 

Armed  with  a stack  of  damaging 
reports  about  the  lab,  Jones,  the  attor- 
ney for  McVeigh,  asked  U.S.  District 
Judge  Richard  Matsch  to  throw  out 
some  of  the  Government’s  key  foren- 
sic evidence  and  to  block  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  expert  witnesses  the 
prosecution  had  scheduled. 

"There  are  tremendous  ramifica- 
tions. with  estimates  (hat  this  could 
impact  about  l.(XK)  (Federal)  cases." 
said  Kobilinsky.  "We're  certainly  see- 
ing that  in  the  Oklahoma  City  bomb- 
ing case...  Clearly,  it  is  going  to  im- 
pact on  these  big  cases,  including  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing.  These 
issues  are  relevant  not  only  for  the  FBI. 
but  for  forensic  labs  around  the  coun- 
try. The  impact  may  be  greater  than 
anybody  anticipated.” 


Forum:  A time  for 
policing  wisdom 


Continued  from  Page  8 
Value  — “Committed  to  Community 
Needs”  — became  the  litmus  test 
against  which  every  piece  of  the  whole 
was  measured. 

Do  Real 

Coppers  Think? 

A few  years  ago.  a copper  friend 
said  something  to  me  that  got  me  think- 
ing: "Braiden,  you  used  to  be  one  of 
the  guys,  now  you’re  a goddamn  phi- 
losopher.” I looked  up  the  word  phi- 
losopher. It  means  “to  think."  Was  he 
saying  that  real  coppers  don't  think? 
Was  he  suggesting  that  I lose  my  man- 
liness because  I think  and  wonder  about 
what  I do?  Was  he  suggesting  that  1 ei- 
ther think  or  kick  ass  but  that  1 can't  do 
both?  Maybe  if  we  thought  a little  more 
about  the  why  and  what  of  policing,  we 


might  think  before  we  kick  ass.  Maybe 
there’s  a better  way. 

The  philosophers  and  scientists  of 
antiquity  were  very  thoughtful  and  cu- 
nous.  They  wondered  about  things 
around  them  and  so  we  have  our  awe- 
some world  of  today.  They  possessed 
the  wisdom  to  bring  purpose  to  their 
knowledge.  I think  I've  learned  more 
about  policing  by  getting  out.  hooking 
up  with  their  wisdom  and  then  bring- 
ing it  back  in  so  as  to  understand  that 
world  better. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  prod- 
ucts of  curiosity  and  wonder,  but  wis- 
dom is  the  boss.  Without  it.  knowledge 
can  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  things  to  wonder  and  be 
curious  about  in  the  real  world  of  po- 
licing today  because  of  the  diversity  and 
pace  of  society.  Alas,  there  seems  to  be 
a shortage  of  philosophers. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

2-4.  internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Mctio-Dade  Police  Depart- 
oienL  Mianu  Beach.  Ra.  $395. 

2- 4.  FitForce  Coordinator  Courae.  Pre- 
sented by  FilForce.  Wellslon,  Mo.  $495. 

3- 4.  Police  Background  Investigations/ 
Selection  Process.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Wanen,  Mass. 
SI75. 

3-4.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  & 
Counsel  TVoubied  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Austin.  Tbxas.  $125. 

7-8.  Interview/Interrogation  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  Longview,  Tbxas.  $90. 

7-9.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  RlForcc-  Orlando.  Ra.  $495 

7-11.  Practical  Police  Defensive  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute. 
Grayslake.  III.  $90. 

7-11.  Internal  AfTairs,  Professional  Stan- 
dards & Ethics.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas. 
$295/$395- 

7-11.  Report  Writing  for  Instnictors.Pre- 
senied  by  Bruce  T Olson.  Ph.D.  Riverside. 
Calif. 

7-11.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Ra.  $495. 

7-11.  Introduction  to  PC-based  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $595. 

7- 11.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Mesa.  Ariz.  $495. 

8- 10.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Westminster.  Colo.  $189. 


by  the  Investigation  Tnirung  Institute 
sas  City.  $395. 


1^- 


11.  Counterterrorism:  Intelligence  Gath- 
ering A Response  Planning.  Presented  by 
Grand  WIcy  Slate  University.  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Mich  $550. 


13- 18. 20th  Anniversary  Polygraph  Semi- 
luv.  Presented  by  the  American  Association 
of  Police  Polygraphers  Albuquerque.  N.M 

14- 18.  Bloodstain  Pattern  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Metio-Dade  Police  Depari- 
menl.  Miami.  $495. 


14-18.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Unre- 
solved Death  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Ra.  $525. 

14-18.  Computerized  Collbion  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $695. 


14-18.  Applied  Physics  for  TrafTic  Acci- 
dent Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  A Management. 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  $495 

14-18.  Pedestrian/Bicyde  Accident  Inves- 
tigatMo.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $495.  a 


14-25.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute 
lice  Technology  A Management. 
ville,  Ra.  $695. 


17-18.  Financial  Institution  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Nuss  A Associates.  St.  Petersburg 
Beach.  Ra.  $159. 


17-18.  Supervbory  Survival  for  Female 
OfTicer^  Presented  by  Public  Safely  Train- 
ing Inc.  Meridian.  Idaho. 

17-18.  Confldential  Informant  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Cheshire.  Conn.  $175. 


10-11.  Investigative  Techniques.  Presented 
by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Granby.  Conn.  $175. 

10-11.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
A Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Portland,  Ore.  $125. 

10-11.  Tracking  lilegal  Proceeds.  Presented 


17-18.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Lexington.  Ky.  Si25. 

17-19.  Human  Factors  & Visibility  Con- 
cepts Hampering  Perception/Reaclion 
Times.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $350. 


21-23.  Fkld  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Ra  $375 

21-23.  RtForce  Coordinator  Count.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForec  Carmel.  Ind.  $495 

21-25.  Practical  Police  Defensise  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Cnnunal  Jusuce  Institute 
Grayslake.  Ill  $90 

21-25.  19th  International  Aslan  Orga- 
nized Crime  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
Inleraalional  Association  of  Asian  Cnme 
Investigaton  Orlando,  Ro.  $235. 

21-25.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph  D Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 

21-25.  Special  Problems  In  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  in- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $450. 

21- 25.  interviews  A Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Munagement.  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $495 

22- 23.  Body  Language  A Interviewing 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Saratoga  Springs.  N Y.  $175. 

23- 24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforeement 
Training.  Braintree,  Mass.  $175. 

24- 25.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
A Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Louisville.  Ky.  $125. 

25.  Understanding  A Supporting  the  Ijiw 
Enforcement  Family.  Buffulo  State  Col- 
lege. Buffalo.  N.Y.  $20 

26-28.  Street  Survival  ’97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Charlotie.  N C $189 

28-29.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Female 
OITicers.  Presented  by  Public  Safely  Train- 
ing Inc.  Columbus.  Ohio 

28-May  2.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics: 
IVain  the  Trainer.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fort 
McCoy.  Wis,  $I95/$295 

28-May  2.  Introduction  to  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  Studies.  CoqsusChnsu,  Texas  $160 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


American  Association  of  Police  Polygra- 
phers, Attn.:  John  Mata,  Seminar  Chairman. 
3201  University  Bivd.  S.E.,  Suite  103.  Al- 
buquerque. NM  87106.  (SOS)  243-3744. 
Fax:  (505)  243-3747 

American  Jail  Ass4xiation,20S3  Day  Rd  . 
Suite  100.  Hagerstown.  MD  21740-9795 
(301)  790-3930  Fax;  (301)  790-2941 

Buffalo  State  College,  Psychology  Depart- 
ment. Alin  ; Cheryl  L.  Kennedy.  1300 
Elmwood  Ave..  Buffalo,  NY  14222.  (716) 
878-5638. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869  E-mail: 
Senunar@Calibre  Press.com. 

Criminal  Justice  lnstitute,CoUegeof  Lake 
County.  19351  W.  Washington  St., 
Grayslake.  IL  60030-1198.  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384. 

Davis  A Associates.P.0.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334. 

Craig  C.  Emerson,  Emerson  Technical 
Consultants.  101  Winiergreen  La..  Stafford. 
VA  22554.  (540)  659-5327. 

Executive  Protection  lostHute.  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rtc.  2.  Box  3645.  Benyville.  VA 
22611.(540)955-1128. 

FitForce,  1607  N.  Market  Sl.  P.O.  Box 
5076,  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 


351-5076.  Fax  : (217)  351-2674. 

Grand  Valley  State  University,  Continu- 
ing Education  Dean's  Office,  301  W Fulton. 
Suite  228.  Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49504.  1-888- 
831-4034  Fax,  (616)771-6520. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788  E-mail,  dhutch@snei.net. 
Internet:  hUp://www.painotweb-com/hlci 

Institute  of  Child  Advocacy.  Attn.  Pete 
Musante.  PO  Box  8068.  Clearwater.  FL 
34618-8068.  (813)  726-1123.  Fax  (813) 
321-5664. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University,  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030  Fax  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Rcmda.  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville.  FL  322 16. 
(904)  646-2722. 

Inleraatkmal  Aasociatioo  of  Asian  Crime 
Investigators,  4211  N.  Lois  Ave..  Tampa. 
FL  33614.  (813)  878-7368.  Fax:  (813)  878- 
7369.  E-mail:  iaoccaol.com.  internet  hltpy/ 
www.baylink.net/iaoc. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58(h  Sl.  Building  100. 
Miami.  FL  33178-1619.  (305)  715-5022. 


National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Alin 
Youth  Conference,  1700  K Sl..  N.W.  2nd 
Roor.  Washington.  DC  20006  3817.  (202) 
466-6272.  ext.  152  Fax  (202)2%- 1 356 

National  Tactical  Ofricen  Association, 
PO  Box  529.  Ooyleslown.  PA  18901  (800) 
279-9127.  Fax,  (215)  230-7552. 

National  While  Collar  Crime  Center,  II 
Commerce  Dr..  Suite  200.  Moiganiown.  WV 
26505.  1-800-221-4424.  eat  45. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO.  Box  57350. 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350  (617)  237- 
4724  Web  hllp://www  iiac.net/uiers/ 
gburke/neilem.hlml. 

Nuss  & Associates  lnc„  PO  Box  3473. 
Winter  Spnngs.  FL  32708  (407)365-0985 
Fax:  (407)  977-7325. 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D..  PO  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690  (209)527-0966 
Fax  (209)527-2287 

Public  Safety  Training  Im..  P.O.  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)732-2520 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707,  (214)  883-2376.  Fax:  (214)883-2458 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St.,  Woodbum. 
OR  97071.  1-800-545-5736.  Internet 
WWW  youthchg.com. 


28-May  2.  C rime  Scene  IVchDkians  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra  $495 

28-May  2.  Descloping  Law  EnforeeroenI 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Iniiitulc  of 
Police  Tcclmology  A Maiuqtemcni  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  $495 

28-May  2.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra  $495 

28-May  2.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Uw  of  Mkrocom- 
pulere.  Presented  by  the  Instiiulc  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra,  $795 

28- May  9.  TVaffic  Accident  Keconslruc- 
tioo.  Presented  by  the  Inililutc  of  Puhee 
Technology  A Manugenicni  Jucksonvtile, 
Rb  $695 

29- 30.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Hulchaieon  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Strutfo^  Conn  $175. 

30- May  2.  Preparing  the  Searrh  A Sei- 
zure Warrant  for  Crlnirt  Against  Chil- 
dren. Presented  by  the  liisuiiite  of  Child 
Advocacy  Bwa  Roton,  Fla  $250 


MAY 

1-2.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  A 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Spokane.  Wash  $125. 

1-2.  Tracking  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  TVuining  Instiiuie. 
mgion.  $395. 

3.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  hy 
Davis  A Associates  Anaheim,  Calif  $125. 

5-6.  Financial  Institution  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Nuss  A Associates.  Hollywood, 
Ra  $159 

$-7.  Commercial  Motor  Vehkie  Drug  In- 
terdiction. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $375 

5-8.  Comprehensive  .Staff  Inspections 
lYaining.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Munageiuenl.  Tkllohas- 
sec.  Ra.  $475. 

5*9.  Narcotic  Identincaliun  A Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Pensacola,  Rii 
$495 

5-9.  Piraclical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
scnled  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  Jacluonvillc.  Ra.  $495 

5-9.  Advanced  Latent  Development  A 
Blood  Detection  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Insliiuic  of  Police  Technology  A Mum- 
Qgement  Sl  Peicrsburg.  Ra  $495 

5-9.  Tactical  Drug  Law  Knforcemrnl. Pre- 
sented by  the  Instiiulc  of  Police  Technology 
A Managemrni  Jacksonville.  Fla  $525 

S-16.  Triifric  Accident  Keconslrucllon. 
Presenled  by  the  Instiiulc  of  Police  Ibchnol- 
ogy  A Management  Bellevue.  Wash  $695 

5- 16.  Advanced  Traffk  Accident  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Insliluie  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Phoenix  $695 

67.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  A Execu- 
tion. Pmenled  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Madison.  Conn.  $175. 

6- 8.  Street  Survival  '97.  Presenled  by  Cali- 
bre Press  Jackson.  Miss  $189 

69.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Insliluie  of  Police  Tbchnol- 
ogy  A Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $325 

12-13.  Police  Background  Invreligalions/ 
Selection  Procesa.  Presenled  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Yorklown 
Hcighu.N.Y.$175 

12-14.  Knife  A Ground  Fighting  Defense 
Tcchniqcs.  Presenled  by  the  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  Miami  $395 

12-16.  Managing  Criminal  Investigalioas 
A Investigalorv  Presenled  by  the  Institute 


of  Police  Technology  A Management  Jack- 
sunvillc.  Ra  $493 

12-16  Crime  Scene  Ttchnlqurs  Involving 
Surface  Skcklons  A Burled  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tbchnology 
A Management  Sl  Peicrsburg.  Ra.  $495 

12-16  High-Risk  Warrant  Sci^ke.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tfcchnology 
A Munagement  Jacksonville.  Ro  $350 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforee- 
menL  Presenled  by  (he  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville, 
Ra  $495 

14- 15.  Supervisory  Survival  for  F'emuk 
Officers.  Prevented  by  Public  Safety  Turn- 
ing Inc  Ashbum,  Vo 

15- 16.  Body  Language  A Interviewing 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  l.aw  {'.nforcement  Training. 
Concord.  Mass  $175 

15-16.  Tucking  Illegal  P^ucs^eds.  Pre 
Knied  by  the  invesligulion  Training  Invil 
lute  Boston  $.195. 

16.  .Sexual  Itarevsim-nl  Prevention.  Pre- 
vented by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc 
Ashbum.  Vo. 

1621.  Fxonunik  Crime  Summit.  lYescnted 
by  the  National  While  CoHur  Cnme  Cenier 
PniviJcncc.  R I, 


1622.  Annual  Tuining  Conference  A 
FIxpo.  Prevented  by  the  American  Juil  As- 
lociolion.  Sail  IjikeCily  $150/$I83. 

18-24.  Providing  Flxecullve  Prulecllon. 
Presented  by  (he  Executive  Protection  Invli 
lute  Winchester.  Va 


19-21.  Chemical  Munlliuns/DivciTiionary 
DevkesInsIraclorCcrIifIcullon.  Presented 
by  the  Nuliunul  Tactical  Officere  Associa- 
tion. Nokcsvillc.  Vo.  ^ 


19-21.  Bask  SWAT.  Presented  by  the  No- 
tional Tactical  Officers  Associolion. 
Sonoma.  Calif 

19-21.  F'.xrcutive/FamUy  Protection.  Pre 
seated  by  the  Inviiiuic  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies  Corpus  Chnsti,  Texas  $120. 

19-23.  Basic  SWAT.  Prevented  by  the  Na 
tiunal  Tactical  Officers  Association 
Champaign.  Ill 

1623.  Street  Gang  Identtflcalion  A Invev- 
tigulion.  Prevented  by  the  Instiiulc  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ro  $495 

19-23.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Prevented  by  the  Insliluie  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management.  Juckson- 
viilc.  Ra  $495 

19-23.  Crimliul  Investigative  Tbchntquei. 
Prcvenicd  by  the  Insiiiuleof  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management  Jacksonville.  Ru  $495 

19-23.  Implementing  A Managing  Com- 
munily-Orknled  Polking.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage 
mcnl  Jacksonville.  Flu  $495 

19-23.  Polke  Applicant  Background  in- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Insliluie  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  Jackvin- 
villc.  Ra  $495 

19-23.  Basic  Forensic  Art.  Prevented  by  the 
Mclro-Dode  Police  Department  Miami 
$495 

19-30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Invrv 
tigulkin.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Techruilogy  A Management.  TkJIahav- 
see.  Ra  $695 


Mark  your  calendar: 

If  you’re  looking  for  the 
best,  most  up-to-date 
police  training,  look  no 
further  than  the  Upcom- 
ing Section  of  LEN.  What- 
ever the  topic,  wherever 
the  setting,  you'll  find  it 
here. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I  can  only  ask  for  your  support  and  human  kindness.  My  own  personal  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment I will  carry  forever.” 

— Nicholas  Pastore,  upon  resigning  as  Police  Chief  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  after  admitting  that 

he  had  fathered  an  out-of-wedlock  child  with  a prostitute.  (4:5) 


